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Crook spent a year in London during the 
war, then made a tour of the liberated 
countries, answering questions about 
American women during the war years, es- 
pecially their organizations, home life, 
economic status, and political role. 


Many American women studying in 
Paris in the ’thirties came to know Dorothy 
Leet as the Director of Reid Hall, Paris 
center for American university women. 
Her sympathetic understanding of the 
French people was reflected in many ac- 
tivities centering in Reid Hall which gave 
the American visitors contacts and insight 
into French life that the average tourist 
never gets. Miss Leet returned to the 
United States in 1938, and is now on the 
staff of the Foreign Policy Association in 
New York City. 


Louise Pearce, of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research, is chairman 
of the AAUW International Relations 
Committee. Dorothy W. Weeks, member 
of the AAUW Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee, is chairman of the Physics Depart- 
ment at Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania; during the war, in the Liai- 
son Office of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, she was in 
charge of the distribution of confidential 
and secret scientific reports from other 
countries to scientists engaged in war 
work. 


Lawrence K. Frank is Director of the 
Caroline Zachery Institute of Human De- 
velopment, New York City. One of his 
recent interests has been a practical ex- 
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and Health Committees” representing 


all types of agencies concerned with the 
welfare of children, to work with the pub- 
lic schools in detecting early symptoms of 
maladjustment of children and in mobil- 
izing community forces to understand and 
relieve the causes. Dr. Frank’s “‘Conserv- 
ing Our Human Heritage,” which appeared 
in the Spring 1944 JourNAL, has been re- 
printed and widely distributed. 
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been a special interest of Salomon M. 
Teitelbaum, although his training is 
chiefly in law. A graduate of the Law 
School of the University of Petersburg of 
his native Russia, he also holds a doctorate 
in political economy and public law from 
the University of Paris. In this country 
during the war Dr. Teitelbaum worked 
with the Office of War Information, gave a 
course on Russian Civilization at New 
York City College for the Army Special- 
ized Training Program, and as visiting 
lecturer at Cornell University gave courses 
in the Russian language, history, and eco- 
nomics as part of the Army’s intensive 
program. Vassar College appointed him 
visiting professor to teach the Russian 
language and the history of Russian 
drama. 
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University Women of the World Reunite 


By Dororny D. Crook 


Y WARTIME assignment was to help 
M build bridges of information between 
countries. In war, this work must be car- 
ried on by government agencies, as the 
usual peacetime exchange of ideas and 
of people must inevitably be suspended. 
My particular job was to tell the women 
of other countries about American women, 
their part in the war effort and their place 
in American society. For two years I was 
stationed in Great Britain. Since VE Day 
I have had the rather unusual opportunity 
of carrying on this work with women in 
France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Finland and Sweden. 

In building these bridges of information 
between American women and women of 
other countries, I have worked closely 
with the national associations of univer- 
sity women in each country. Everywhere 
the nucleus of an association still exists; 
evidently the idea of international under- 
standing and cooperation among univer- 
sity women cannot be destroyed by 
bombs, or by occupation, or even by fascist 
regimes, 

Since AAUW members have heard 
from others what has happened in Britain 
and France, I will write of the univefsity 
women’s organizations as I saw them re- 
viving after the war in other countries. 


Italy 


In postwar and post-fascist Italy women 
are emerging as a force in the rebirth of 
democracy. Like all democratically in- 
spired organizations, the Italian Univer- 
sity Women’s Federation was forced un- 
derground during the latter years of Fas- 
cism. I was told by Dr. Dragone Testa, 
president of the Rome section of the 
Federazione Laureate e Diplomate Degli 


Instituti Superiori, that in 1935 they 
had been condemned to silence by a 
Fascist order. The organization continued 
however under the name of “Biblioteca 
Isabella Grassi” to hold regular under- 
ground discussions and meetings. In 1943 
after the liberation of Southern Italy, 
FILDIS started to reform its ranks 
openly and to develop a program which 
would meet the needs of the day. 

The FILDIS program for this year 
includes plans for a series of discussions 
revolving around any new ideas or new 
techniques developed by members or 
friends during the years of intellectual 
blackout. These will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed and those which are good will be 
endorsed and presented to the proper 
authorities. 

University women have also set up a 
committee for the political education of 
women. Now that Italian women have 
been granted the vote, there is a growing 
realization of the need for schools of 
citizenship similar to those set up here 
in the ’twenties. Everyone wants to know 
how American women organized for politi- 
cal action; what part organized groups 
like the FILDIS can play; and how 
they can encourage members to practice 
democratic procedures through group 
activities. They want to know all about 
American organizations: who elects of- 
ficers, how the duties are defined, how 
responsibility is fixed, and how “propa- 
ganda” is made for the aims and objec- 
tives of the organization. 

Another major interest is gaining a 
better economic status for Italian women. 
Organized women’s groups in Italy are 
much more feminist now than in America 
because as they say they have so much 
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lost time to make up. Since the end of 
the war, the government has re-instituted 
the law of 1919 which permits women to 
enter all professions, except the diplomatic 
service. Under fascism many categories of 
work were closed to women, including 
teaching of certain subjects. 

At the present time, many Italian 
women want to work, not only because 
they need the money but also because 
they realize that work alone can recon- 
struct their devastated country. As one 
university woman who is very much inter- 
ested in international education put it: 
“No one can restore to the Italians their 
dignity. The quality of dignity is like a 
crystal; when it has been cracked, it 
must be thrown back into the fire and 
recast. But the work can be done only by 
the one who has injured it. It is therefore 
only in the power of the Italian people to 
restore their honor and their dignity. It 
is only through work of regeneration and 
re-education inside the country that we 
can rebuild our dignity in time to come 
before other nations.” 

This well phrases a thought uppermost 
in many minds, and Italian women are 
more than eager to take their part in 
building the new democracy. They realize 
it will not be easy; the physical devasta- 
tion in many cities will require years of 
building; the lack of food and minimum 
essentials is everywhere apparent. (A 
typical office worker’s luncheon, served in 
a state-run restaurant for 25 cents, con- 
sists of one dish of plain tasteless rice, one 
very thin slab of salami, a very small 
square of very mouldy cheese, one roll, 
and a glass of water. And for this one has 
to give up bread and rice coupons.) Yet 
there is a spirit in Italy and a determina- 
tion to rebuild that is reminiscent of the 
days of the risorgimento., 

Every visitor predicts that women of 
Italy will play a large part in the future 
of their country. They suffer from no 
illusions of grandeur; they only want to 
have a country where people can live 
freely and happily, developing the best 
that is in them and sharing it with the 
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rest of the world. Whether or not this 
goal will be reached, most Italians believe, 
depends in large measure on Allied policy 
towards Italy. 


Belgium 


In Brussells I met Mlle. Hannevart, 
second vice-president of the International 
Federation and president of the still 
functioning Belgian Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Mlle. Hannevart elo- 
quently expressed in herself all that Ger- 
man occupation had meant to intellectuals. 
She was thin and frail, with a fragility 
which gave her a rather mystic look. The 
inadequacy of the diet for those who 
could hardly afford the black market 
prices was apparent. As for clothes, she 
said, ““You may think I look reasonably 
well dressed, but literally I have only one 
whole dress left. We haven’t had any new 
clothes for five years.” I don’t believe I 
saw a pair of leather shoes in all of Bel- 
gium except a few sandals in store win- 
dows, priced at $42 a pair. 

Mlle. Hannevart also said with a shrug 
that of course professional people had 
been completely ruined. “We are lucky 
to be alive,” she said, “‘but we have noth- 
ing whatever left to live on.” The cost of 
food alone for a family made it necessary 
to use up any savings and reserve funds 
that might have existed before. 

I later met Mile. Hannevart again in 
Stockholm at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation there. She tried to 
picture for the Swedish members what life 
under Nazi occupation meant for those 
who felt mentally stifled and physically 
robbed of all human dignity, and I real- 
ized how some things must be experienced 
to be fully understood. 

She told her story with a delightful 
sense of humor — which she said one had 
to have if one was to live at all. She told of 
the moral resistance among women teach- 
ers, store clerks, housewives. Teachers 
would put on historical plays illustrating 
the theme that moral resistance pays. 
Store girls would defy Nazi orders to dis- 
regard Belgian Independence Day by 
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coming to work that morning in costumes 
which had a decidedly black, yellow, and 
red color scheme. And housewives selling 
and buying on the black market were 
according to occupation standards being 
patriotic. Things bought and sold on the 
black market were kept out of German 
hands. 

One of the current problems in all 
formerly occupied countries is just this 
moral mix-up. Actions that were good 
and just under occupation standards are 
not the same under peacetime standards, 
yet habits are hard to change, especially 
with the young. 

Mile. Hannevart incidentally was much 
pleased that a Belgian girl had been se- 
lected for a year’s study in the United 
States on an AAUW study grant. AAUW 
fellowships and grants are very much 
prized by students in all countries and 
competition for them is keen. 


Holland 


As liberation came to Holland eight 
months after it came to Belgium, the 
country shows many more of the scars of 
physical devastation. There is absolutely 
nothing in Holland but water — and even 
that is cold. Hotels have no sheets, and if 
they did, there would be no soap to wash 
them. People say there is no reason to 
work because there is absolutely nothing 
to buy. The food crisis last summer was 
passed, but people remembered the winter 
when 2,000 died every week from hunger 
and lack of heat. Not only did houses 
have no fuel, but the gas supply was so 
low that families were allowed to cook a 
hot meal only once or at most twice a 
week. 

Meetings were impossible as the total 
lack of transportation isolated towns only 
five or ten miles apart. The only vehicles 
in cities and towns were bicycles and 
these were run on their bare metal rims as 
tires had long since worn out. Over the 
countryside there were only Allied Army 
jeeps and trucks. People stood by the 
road with valises and babies, hoping to 
“thumb a ride” to visit friends or rela- 


tives or do business in the next town. But 
Army orders forbade picking up civilians, 
so the chances of a lift were slim. 

Even if transport had been more ade- 
quate, travel would still have been diffi- 
cult because all the bridges and causeways 
had been blown by the retreating Germans. 
A tiny ferry carrying no more than six 
cars was the only link on the main high- 
way between Antwerp and The Hague. 
The Dutch want to rebuild their own 
bridges with their own labor and their 
own machinery — a symbol of their deter- 
mination to reconstruct their country. 

The university women, I am told, dis- 
banded along with other well known 
women’s organizations when the Nazis 
ordered the purging of all Jewish mem- 
bers. There was an attempt to start a 
Nazi women’s movement, using as a 
starting point the National Council of 
Women, the University Women, and others. 
But each group told the Nazi fraulein 
when called in for an interview that their 
constitution and by-laws required them 
to be non-political and non-sectarian so 
they could not comply. 


Denmark 


Whereas Holland seemed to be the most 
harshly treated country under German 
domination, Denmark was probably the 
most fortunate. At least in Denmark 
there was plenty of food, and even now 
the Danes are shipping foodstuffs as 
quickly as possible to Holland and under- 
fed neighbors. The Danes reflect their 
generally good diets in their relative 
optimism. In most European countries 
today there is gloom and a feeling that 
there isn’t much that mere individuals can 
do to keep it all from happening again. 
But in Denmark, where vitamins are high, 
even though the occupation was a terrific 
emotional and material strain, people 
feel the future can be what we make it. 

University women, as indeed everyone 
in Denmark, were active in resistance 
activities, often harboring Jewish refugees 
or political suspects or parachuted spies. 
Everyone lived under the daily possibility 
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of getting shot anyway, either in street 
fighting or as a reprisal for some act of 
sabotage committed in the neighborhood. 
Reprisals would take the form, for ex- 
ample, of shooting the first ten people 
who came out of a movie house into a 
street where a German office had been 
raided the previous evening. 

More recently, the Danish university 
women have been active on two relief 
projects. They are sending food parcels 
to Dutch university women. They are 
also providing Polish and other refugee 
university women who are in displaced 
persons camps in southern Denmark with 
books and clothes. 

Miss Hude, the president, believes that 
the best way we can build for the future is 
by offering concrete material help now 
where it is needed most. There are some 
thousands of university women in the’dis- 
placed persons camps in Denmark, refu- 
gees from the Russian-occupied parts of 
Poland and Germany. They are living in 
unbelievably overcrowded conditions. 
Many camps have been placed in school 
buildings, for want of other space. This 
presents Denmark with one of its major 
problems. Many schools were not able to 
reopen this fall, yet the humane Danes 
feel they cannot turn the refugees out 
when they literally have no place else to go. 


Norway 

Norway also has its refugee camps, 
made up primarily of Polish labor im- 
ported by the Germans. But Norway has 
a host of other post-occupation problems, 
which affect seriously the basic economy 
of the country and her ability to regain 
her prewar standard of living in any fore- 
seeable future. The war loss that hurts 
most is the loss of a large percentage of the 
excellent Norwegian merchant fleet. As in 
so many countries, heroic resistance and 
final victory have meant only economic 
impoverishment. 

Another problem, shared by all other 
formerly occupied countries, is the psy- 
chological readjustment of returning pris- 
oners of war. They were heroes of the 
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resistance, but come back after two years 
or more in prison camps, broken men, as 
individuals almost forgotten. There are 
no houses available and sometimes not 
even a bed for them to come back to. 
There is very little food. The backbone of 
the diet is whale meat, which when cooked 
properly tastes something like spicy meat 
balls. At first this was plentiful because 
the Germans didn’t like it, but later they 
discovered it was edible, so it too was 
rationed. 

The Norwegian university women had 
their first postwar meeting while I was in 
Oslo. There was a great deal of business 
to be done and a great deal of discussion. 
Later, I gave a report on developments in 
America during the war years, and all the 
younger members, of whom there was a 
remarkably high percentage, clamored for 
information on possible scholarships. 


Finland 


Finland is another devastated country 
— for different reasons to be sure — but 
now thoroughly empty of food, clothing, 
and other essentials of life such as soap 
and household fuel. Yet Finnish organiza- 
tions are still active, and this includes the 
university women whom I visited in the 
university town of Abo. There are in fact 
two Associations of University Women 
in Finland — the Finnish and the Swedish. 
This Finnish-Swedish cleavage is every- 
where apparent, in the two required lan- 
guages taught in all schools; in Parliament 
where the 10 per cent Swedish minority is 
represented by a somewhat larger per- 
centage of Swedish-speaking members; 
and in organizations where there are 
either separate branches or alternate 
meetings in Finnish and Swedish. This 
90 per cent Finnish, 10 per cent Swedish 
division of the population has existed for 
over seven hundred years. It makes one 
realize the depths of cultural ties and their 
almost indestructible nature. But it also 
gives some hope that compromises can be 
worked out that will enable people of 
different cultures to live peacefully side by 
side. 
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The Finnish University Women planned 
a full schedule for me. They were hungry 
for news of America, as they feel acutely 
their mental isolation of the past six years. 
I was the first American to come to Fin- 
land, bringing news of developments 
across the Atlantic. 


Sweden and the IFUW Officers Meeting 


Fortunately, I was in Stockholm when 
the International Federation of University 
Women held an Executive Committee 
meeting. The committee regretted Dean 
Gildersleeve’s inability to attend, but 
otherwise had a gratifyingly full repre- 
sentation. There was Dr. Adamowicz, the 
president, who had spent the entire war 
in beleagured Warsaw; there was Dr. Ka- 
rin Kock of Sweden, first vice-president; 
Mile. Hannevart of Belgium, second vice- 
president; Miss Bowie, from Great Britain, 
treasurer; and the secretary, Miss Hermes, 
also experienced in London blitzes. 

The beauty and bright lights of Stock- 
holm formed a perfect setting for the 
meeting. It seemed to symbolize what the 
world might be like if wars could only 
leave it untouched. There were taxicabs; 
restaurants where luncheons for a hundred 
could be arranged; good quality, well cut 
clothes in store windows; and similar 
marvels. The first evening, reports were 
given by members of the Executive Com- 
mittee; by presidents of other Associations 
represented — Denmark, Norway, and 
Finland — and by members from the 
former Baltic states who had spent the 
war in Stockholm. 

Dr. Adamowicz sounded the keynote 
when she said that as countries had 
worked and hoped for liberation and free- 
dom, they must work and hope still, in 
building the peace. Dr. Adamowicz, I was 
told, was always small and frail, but she 
seemed smaller and more fragile than ever 
after enduring the hardships of the seige of 
Warsaw and subsequent events. She 
looked as if a breath of wind might blow 
her away. Yet she had faith and energy to 
work for the rebuilding of her country and 
of the intellectual life of the world. 


One of the things Dr. Adamowicz in- 
tended to do while in Sweden, she said, 
was to visit some of the Polish labor camps 
and tell workers that life was possible 
even in Warsaw, and that the only people 
who can reconstruct Poland are the Poles 
themselves. There is ruin in Warsaw and 
throughout the country — she felt, she 
said, as if she were “on leave” from her 
station in the front lines while in Stock- 
holm — but the work must go on; this 
was no time to stop. She also made a plea 
for straight thinking, concentration on 
fundamentals, and the application of the 
world’s store of knowledge for the good 
of mankind. 

Dr. Meitner was also at the dinner; I 
had the honor of sitting beside her. Frail, 
quiet, almost shy, she was reluctant to 
talk of her work on the atomic bomb. 
She was evidently deeply saddened be- 
cause it had to be used for destructive 
rather than constructive purposes. 

Sunday afternoon there was an open 
discussion, led by Miss Bowie, on “‘The 
Tasks of the National Associations in the 
Future.” She began by saying that she 
and many of her friends had questioned 
whether working for an organization 
whose aim was the rather nebulous one of 
promoting better understanding among 
the nations of the world was a sound in- 
vestment of time and energy, especially in 
these crowded days. Obviously the good 
will that had been engendered by past ef- 
forts did little to prevent the holocaust of 
war. But on second thought she felt it was 
worth while — or could be if the national 
associations fulfilled their potentialities 
as citizen groups influencing progressive 
public policy. 

She pointed to the American Associa- 
tion as a model of such citizen action. She 
mentioned that the AAUW had more 
members than all the others combined, 
and that they had a position of real leader- 
ship in forming this diffuse force called 
public opinion. This was no time to be 
overly academic, she suggested. Only di- 
rect action in molding future events 
could make the associations worth the 
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time of their older members, and attrac- 
tive to younger members. She felt a real 
attempt must be made to capture the en- 
thusiasm and energy of the young. 

A discussion followed, with members 
largely underlining most of what Miss 
Bowie had said. Some of the specific 
suggestions which seemed to have the 
approval of all were that national associa- 
tions might consider developing legisla- 
tive techniques similar to those used by 
the AAUW;; that they might make special 
efforts to keep younger married members 
by making the association a channel for 
their continued contribution as citizens in 
a democracy; and finally that national 
associations might encourage the appoint- 
ment of women of the caliber of Dean 
Gildersleeve to policy-making national 
and international posts. 

My own thought after seeing university 
women in action in the early days of this 


postwar world is that nationally and in- 
ternationally they have a great oppor- 
tunity to influence the trend of the future. 
The International Federation is a well 
designed instrument for the development 
of the much needed scientific approach to 
international understanding. Interna- 
tionally, university women can furnish a 
laboratory where potential conflicts can 
be explored, their culturally conditioned 
causes analyzed, and their reconciliation 
attempted. They can also keep on build- 
ing bridges of information, through the 
exchange of books and of people, that will 
relate the very different wartime experi- 
ences of each country. University women 
of the world are a powerhouse of brains 
and ability, which if united can certainly 
help in preserving and even extending the 
peace we now have. Such international 
associations of world citizens are not 
enough — but they are essential. 


j _— is everything you have to 


do to be free. 


~ 7 LL ptm ee ee 
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— Seventh grade essay. 





Recent Impressions of France and England 


University Women Turn from Resistance to Rebuilding 


By Dororuy F. LEEet 


W: CANNOT possibly imagine how our 
university friends in Europe and 
England have lived during the war years 
until we have seen them in their surround- 
ings and have learned at first hand the 
hardships which they have suffered and 
surmounted. The long agony of physical 
destruction in England and the endless 
mental torture inflicted by the conqueror 
on the continent of Europe have left in 
their wake widespread fatigue. But there 
has resulted also a spiritual rebirth and a 
weighing of values which will aid us all in 
getting through the complex years ahead. 
I can write only of impressions gained in 
France and England, but one definite 
conclusion gathered from my recent trip 
is the urgency of renewing all possible 
ties with these countries, both for human 
and political reasons. 

Toward the end of August I sailed for 
Marseilles on a boat which carried about 
one hundred and sixty passengers, many 
of them French refugees. We reached 
Marseilles in the early evening, threading 
a narrow course through the badly de- 
stroyed harbor, filled with huge ships 
resting on their sides. The piers were 
shattered from bombing and the houses 
around the Vieux Port destroyed. 

Waiting for trucks to take them to the 
town three miles away, the passengers of 
our ship had their first taste of the endless 
waiting which has characterized the exist- 
ence of Europeans during the war years. 
Traveling from Marseilles in a bucket- 
seat C-47 plane which flew low enough so 
that we could see the terrible destruction 
of the great railroad centers, the almost 
total lack of transportation facilities by 
rail or road was very apparent to us, as 
were the ruined bridges, bombed to cut off 
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the German retreat to the east, and the 
lack of cattle in the fields. 

One began to realize that the French 
have practically nothing with which to 
start reconstruction; no coal for the fac- 
tories, no metals, no glass, no shovels to 
clear away the wreckage. There is an ap- 
palling lack of both food and coal in most 
parts of the country. In Paris people did 
not know how they would get through the 
winter. With a coal ration of 100 pounds 
for the winter for a single person, of 400 
to 900 pounds for families of four or more, 
there is not only a lack of heat but of hot 
water. It is difficult to keep things clean 
with cold water, and since there are prac- 
tically no soaps or cleaning materials, 
French women are concerned lest our 
soldiers carry away the impression that 
the French are not a cleanly people. It is 
such simple matters as this which are 
affecting our understanding — or lack of 
it — at the moment. 


Derive the three weeks which I spent 
in Paris in September, normally a season 
of abundant markets, the meals I had 
consisted of a thin soup, bread, a vege- 
table, potato, grapes or a pear, with a 
paté of fish once a week as a main dish 
(altogether about 1,300 calories). Although 
white bread was not available, the bread 
ration had risen by September to 350 
grams a day (two slices of bread weigh 
about 100 grams). Our friends in the uni- 
versity world have lived during the occu- 
pation years on a diet scaling down from 
1,900 to 834 calories a day (2,400 calories a 
day is considered the necessary minimum). 
Naturally they are now suffering from ° 
malnutrition and exhaustion. 

One important factor in the food situa- 
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tion is the millions of unexploded mines all 
over France, left by the Germans. While 
the work is going forward as rapidly as 
possible to render them harmless, fields 
cannot be cultivated until they are re- 
moved. The problem is the more difficult 
in that in recent years the Germans used 
plastic mines, more difficult to detect than 
metal. 

In regard to the scarcity of food in 
France, we must not be misled by some 
reports of our soldiers, and business men 
returning from short visits. The French 
have invited them for meals but in so 
doing have often gone without their own 
supply of two or three days. 


Te scarcity of everything has made the 
bare cost of existence beyond the income 
of most people. University white-collar 
workers receive, for instance, about 
5,000 to 7,000 francs a month, but the 
cheapest dress costs about 6,000 francs. 
There are literally no stockings nor leather 
shoes to be seen. For shoes, French women 
wear a high platformed wooden sandal. 

In spite of every hardship, the French 
women have managed to retain their dis- 
tinction of appearance. But it takes a 
great effort to keep things going when they 
are so tired after the long period of tension 
which they have gone through. That is 
why packages of good and warm clothing 
will be especially welcome this winter and 
why we should urge Congress to grant the 
necessary credits so that France may pur- 
chase such necessities now. The moral 
aid of such measures on our part now will 
be of inestimable value in our relations 
with each other in the years to come. 

The general feeling of fatigue in France 
is due not only to lack of proper food and 
heat, but to the difficulty of transporta- 
tion, as well as to the reaction from the 
constant fear under which everyone lived 
during the occupation. One walks prac- 
tically everywhere, for there are no buses 
nor taxis, and few of the subway stations 
are open, owing to the lack of coal for 
electricity. 

I found that our university friends were 


very active in the resistance. Young and 
old knew the fear of living under the oc- 
cupation. It is perhaps this necessity of 
“resisting” everything during those years 
which has been misinterpreted by our 
soldiers, who sometimes find the French 
less ““welcoming”’ than the Germans. We 
must remember also that the Germans are 
now following their usual propaganda of 
trying to win over the American soldier. 


Tue newspapers in France are full of 
notices in regard to lost relatives who dis- 
appeared suddenly, perhaps arrested in a 
crowd for no reason, who were last heard 
of in one concentration camp or another. 
Nor was torture limited to the German 
concentration camp; in every French 
town the headquarters of the Gestapo 
was so situated that the cries of the vic- 
tims could be heard within a wide circle. 

One of our friends who had been in a 
concentration camp spoke to me of the 
mental atmosphere in which they lived. 
An elderly woman who was selected to 
die was told that at her age she was good 
only for the furnace. Such brutal shocks 
have naturally left an unforgettable im- 
pression on the civilized French mind. 

In every French home the sound of the 
doorbell in the morning or at night even 
now brings back the fear of the Gestapo, 
who usually made their rounds at those 
times. The young people, even the chil- 
dren, were aware of the situation. They 
were very active in the resistance and for 
their very existence had to learn all the 
methods of outwitting the enemy. The 
older women found shelter for refugees, 
delivered bicycles at strategic points for 
the underground; and at the liberation of 
Paris, many discovered for the first time 
that they had been working for years on 
the same resistance projects. 

Against the background of weariness in 
France must be considered the abiding 
vitality of the French mind and spirit. 
Plans are going ahead, in the most modern 
and useful way, for the reconstruction of 
homes and towns. The great interest in 
family life as the force of the nation is 
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shown in this planning for homes and 
improved social conditions. The extension 
of the vote to women aroused great in- 
terest in public life. That 80 per cent of the 
voting population went to the polls is a 
good indication of the determination of 
the French people to share in the forma- 
tion of their new country. 

French women, never very actively 
interested in clubs or organizations here- 
tofore, have now developed several groups 
with resistance background, such as the 
Femmes de la Libération Nationale and 
the Union des Femmes Frangaises. The 
new Club des Alliées is particularly inter- 
ested in receiving women from foreign 
countries, to further international under- 
standing. 


Tue French Association of University 
Women carried on a most active program 
throughout the war, although of course 
the meetings were small and secret. They 
are again holding their monthly meetings 
at Reid Hall, the American University 
Women’s Center in the rue de Chevreuse. 
The Ecole Normale Supérieure de Sévres 
protected the property from the Germans 
during the war and still occupies the 
buildings. 

During 1939-40, the weekly meetings of 
the “Bureau” of the French Association 
were held in Paris in the apartment of 
Mme. Puech, former president of the 
Association, and courses in French were 
given to Polish women refugees. When 
Mme. Puech was obliged to leave Paris 
for Toulouse in June 1940, she made it 
possible for the refugees to travel to the 
south of France, where she again took up 
an intensive work of aiding these hunted 
exiles. 

Following the occupation of northern 
France, the Association was naturally 
split in two, but funds from America and 
Switzerland got through from the free 
zone to Paris, where there was special 
need of help for the British university 
women in concentration camps. In Paris, 
Mmes. Monod, Cazamian (the president), 
Bédier, and Bonnerot continued to meet 


once a month and managed to send a news 
leaflet around to members in Paris lycées 
and in the provinces. Even in the occupied 
zone they hid refugees — Czechs, Poles, 
Russians, Lithuanians, Australians — fi- 
nally, after our entrance into the war, 
giving aid to the Americans interned at 
Vittel. Visits to university women in- 
terned in camps and prisons were made 
regularly, and supplies of food, books, and 
phonograph records furnished. Aid was 
given also to young French girls in obtain- 
ing their degrees. 

In order to prepare their members for 
voting intelligently, the Association has 
held a series of meetings since the libera- 
tion of Paris, to study the development 
of political parties in France and the pro- 
grams of present-day parties. The Asso- 
ciation feels that it has never had a series 
of lectures so full of interest and so well 
attended. Members spoke to me especially 
of the immense relief in being able to say 
whatever they believed, without fear of 
prison for themselves or members of their 
families. The discussions have been carried 
on in harmony, despite the many and 
varied points of view —a factor which 
has always made French politics so stimu- 
lating. 


Now that France has been liberated, 
contact has been made with the branches 
of the Association in many cities, includ- 
ing Algiers, and I found that several of 
these provincial groups have been carried 
on during the war by former French 
scholarship students of Reid Hall. 

Mme. Monod has undertaken the prep- 
aration of a list of French books which 
are especially recommended for the inter- 
est of foreign university women. 

Mme. Puech will continue to live in 
Toulouse and to serve as international 
relations chairman. She has taken on new 
work as the president of the Society for 
Student Hostels and has recently visited 
groups in Montpelier, Grenoble, Lyons, 
and Geneva, where she saw Dr. Schaetzel 
of the Swiss Federation. When she at- 
tended the recent meeting of the Institute 
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of Intellectual Cooperation in Lyons, 
Mme. Puech met Dr. Ellen Gleditsch, 
former IFUW president whom many 
Americans will remember; she had carried 
on courageously in the resistance in Nor- 
way during the occupation. 

The new president of the French Asso- 
ciation is Madame Bédier, who served 
for many years as the president of the 
Association of Women Architects and 
Engineers. Among the vice-presidents are 
Mme. Thuillier-Landry, president for some 
years of the Association of Women Doc- 
tors, and Mme. Cotton, former director 
of the Ecole Normale de Sévres and 
now president of the Union des Femmes 
Frangaises. 

In walking back from the university 
world of the Left Bank in Paris to the 
center of the city, I was impressed with 
the fact that Paris is as beautiful as ever, 
and I was more than ever grateful that it 
was spared. But along the streets, es- 
pecially in the student quarter of the 
Boulevard St. Michel, one is constantly 
reminded by the memorial plaques along 
the walls of the sacrifices made for the 
liberation of the city. 


Tue trip from Paris to London by air 
made it possible to see the ruined cities 
of northern France and the destruction of 
England. Since the bombs fell in London 
without particular aim, the destruction is 
general. I need not dwell here on the forti- 
tude and tenacity of the British people 
under constant attack, and the way they 
are carrying on even now under their 
strict rationing, for it has won for them 


the admiration of the world. The way in 
which lend-lease stopped was particularly 
difficult for them at a time when their 
government had to announce an increased 
curtailment of food and clothing. Even so, 
the British have been very generous in 
recent months in sharing their limited 
food supply with their less fortunate 
neighbors on the continent. 

There is one noticeable difference be- 
tween the weariness of the British and 
that of the continental peoples; the fatigue 
of digging out of physical destruction does 
not leave the lassitude of spirit which 
comes from the oppression of a conquering 
army. We who have known neither have a 
great opportunity; first, to send our uni- 
versity friends food for their proper 
nourishment, and then to give them men- 
tal stimulation by helping to provide 
fellowships and exchanges. 


Leavine Paris in the early morning in a 
big C-54 plane, stopping for lunch at the 
Azores, for dinner in Bermuda, and 
reaching Washington and New York at 
dawn, as I did on the return trip to the 
States, gives one a particular feeling of 
the urgency of strengthening the bonds 
between our countries. Distance no longer 
counts. The need for spiritual and intel- 
lectual exchange between peoples on a 
world plan has been the basis of the crea- 
tion of the new United Nations Educa- 
tion, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. The extension of fellowships and 
friendly exchange will continue to be a 
great opportunity for service on the part 
of American university women. 





# What do the postwar blueprints 
offer for our children and youth? 


Community Planning for Children 


By LAWRENCE K, FRANK 


E AMERICANS pride ourselves on our 
Wisin attitude toward children. 
We like to think it is characteristic of the 
“American way” that GI’s in other coun- 
tries share their rations with hungry chil- 
dren. We honestly believe that the wel- 
fare of children comes first in our scale of 
values. 

But when it comes to the planning that 
all our communities are doing now for the 
brave postwar world, how much consider- 
ation do the children actually get? 

Rarely does a community deliberately 
test proposed plans by their relevance to 
the needs of children and youth. There is 
no conscious determination to provide the 
buildings, the equipment, the type of 
operations, and the concerted effort 
needed for the conservation and develop- 
ment of the children who are in our care. 
Usually these needs are subordinated to 
other objectives sought by those who 
know what they want. 

The city fathers, the business men, and 
others now engaged in charting the future 
for our communities usually assume that 
children and young people will be taken 
care of by families, and families in turn 
will somehow manage to adjust to what- 
ever may be planned in terms of special- 
ized and often narrow political, profes- 
sional, or commercial interests. 

Because of our failure in the past to 
plan for human beings, we have developed 
cities and towns in which children and 
adolescents are almost alien intruders, not 
only neglected, but often frustrated and 
subject to damage. The human cost of this 
appears in the mounting toll of accidents, 
of problem children and delinquents, of 
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warped, stunted, handicapped children 
and adolescents. The Selective Service 
revealed some of the results of our neglect. 


Tue initial step, if a community really 
wants to plan for its children, would be to 
formulate an overall statement of what 
is desirable and necessary to conserve, 
educate, and help them mature. The func- 
tions of education, health care, nutrition, 
mental hygiene, and recreation, the spe- 
cialized services needed to diagnose and 
treat children, when clearly and ade- 
quately formulated, will provide specifica- 
tions for evaluating community plans 
and programs. This would be the basis for 
judging proposals for a new housing de- 
velopment, new school buildings, play- 
grounds and recreation centers, health 
centers and hospitals, community centers, 
— indeed, every civic or private develop- 
ment. Particularly, projects not specifi- 
cally designated for human welfare should 
be considered from this standpoint. 
Conservation of children and youth be- 
comes then a way of evaluating the com- 
munity life, a touchstone for re-orienting 
all community planning. Since the initial 
responsibility for child care and rearing is 
in the home, the acute needs of family liv- 
ing must also be used to check upon the 
present and proposed community plans 
and facilities. This may at first seem very 
radical, but it is only because for so long 
we have complacently allowed the major 
decisions and planning in our communities 
to be controlled by other considerations, 
as if families and children were incidental 
to new highways and bridges, new real 
estate developments, new and bigger 
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stores and factories, new institutions, and 
other much-publicized items in the ex- 
pansion of the city or town. 


I, Is ironic that it should be necessary to 
plead for the consideration of essentials 
for children and for families, while the 
advocates of industrial, business, and com- 
mercial proposals receive such sympa- 
thetic treatment in community discussions 
and plans. During the war, we saw huge 
modern factories built on a lavish scale, 
while the men and women who had to 
work in them were rarely provided with 
adequate housing for living. Now we hear 
of new factories planned according to the 
latest technological developments, but 
little or nothing is being said about needs 
of those who work therein, — the ele- 
mentary requirements for health, for 
nutrition, mental hygiene, ete. The com- 
munity planned for living, not merely for 
production or trade, has to be established 
as a new goal requiring a new pattern of 
thinking and new criteria of decisions for 
which we have little experience or estab- 
lished guides. 

To know what the community needs in 
facilities and services for the welfare of its 
children, an inventory should be made of 
children and youth in the community, by 
age and sex, and the total picture sub- 
divided into smaller areas for which 
planning is possible. Such child accounting 
is basic to planning, because planning 
must be concerned with the number of 
children not only today, but tomorrow, 
when the children and adolescents will be 
older and have changing needs. It is es- 
pecially important to remember that in 
the next five years our total adolescent 
population will decline by two million or 
more. As children become a smaller pro- 
portion of the community, there is a cor- 
respondingly greater need to find out 
how many children and young people are 
being wasted, stunted, lost, thwarted, 
or damaged. 

Any examination of the wastage of 
human material in modern society points 
to the need for planning the community 


to reduce or prevent loss and misuse of 
human resources, beginning at birth or 
earlier. Too often our efforts on behalf of 
children and youth stop with a remedial 
service, a clinic, a treatment program (all 
of which are necessary), but fail to go on 
to seek ways of reducing or eliminating 
the causes underlying the need for such 
programs, in accordance with new knowl- 
edge and resources available today. 


Prans for better coordination would 
make it possible for each agency or profes- 
sion to “do its stuff,” as part of a con- 
certed effort concerned with the whole 
individual, not with only one need, one 
part, or a single defect, as is customary 
today. Likewise something should be done 
to make each agency, public or private, 
accountable for what it does and fails to 
do, and also for sloppy, sub-standard 
work. Too often agencies take up cases, 
work on them until they get tired or dis- 
couraged and then drop them, with no 
sense of responsibility for seeing that the 
case is reassigned or the individual is 
kept under scrutiny. This involves im- 
mense waste of time and energy to no 
good purpose and produces the confused, 
aimless, and duplicated efforts that we 
see so often in the work with delinquents.' 

Special attention should be focused on 
different local areas in a community where 
so often the heaviest toll of human re- 
sources occurs. Usually in the same neigh- 
borhood are found the highest incidence 
of the various forms of wastage of children 
and youth, — accidents, physical defects, 
school failures and retardation, delin- 
quency, and also a high frequency of 
adult crime, alcoholism, family conflicts, 
desertions and divorce, mental disorders, 
accidents, tuberculosis, and other mani- 
festations of human losses, defeats, or 
breakdowns. 

These sore spots in a community are a 
menace to the whole community life. Good 
community management, apart from the 


1 Cf. Can Delinquency Be Measured? by Sophia M. 
Robinson, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1936. 
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human values involved, cannot permit 
the continuing drain upon community re- 
sources, financial and human, in such 
areas, even if some private interests are 
involved, as in slums. It is as if a modern 
factory were spending ever more of its 
earnings in trying to operate in one de- 
partment or branch with obsolescent 
equipment and grossly inefficient proc- 
esses, thereby draining off its profits from 
the whole business to meet the cost of 
continual repair, accidents, suspension of 
production and other costly delays and 
inadequacies. That is exactly what many 
communities today are doing because they 
have deteriorated areas with obsolete 
slums, antiquated schools, and other 
inadequate, out-of-date structures and 
equipment which have long passed the 
time for replacement and are wholly an- 
chronistic in the larger community setting. 


Here one meets the inevitable objection 
that the community cannot afford the 
needed improvements. But on the basis of 
good management and sound accounting, 
it can be shown that there is too much 
money being spent on the many services 
and agencies, public and private, for 
diagnosing, treating, policing, institu- 
tionalizing, and otherwise attempting to 
patch up or take care of the stunted, 
warped, disturbed, unhealthy, and un- 
happy children and young people and 
their parents who are the product of these 
areas. Just the cost of school retardation 
and failures, behavior problems, truancy, 
and the like is a large, but undisclosed, 
burden on school budgets and personnel 
which could be progressively reduced by 
planning concerted community programs 
for better conservation of children. Indeed, 
it seems clear that the only hope of check- 
ing the growing expenditures for remedial 
services is investing in better prepared 
personnel and modernizing our structures, 
equipment, and operations. By every 
standard of good accounting, such an 
investment would be fully justified through 
the ultimate saving in taxes and private 
funds. This financial aspect of the situa- 


tion must be stressed because so often 
the groups pressing for improvements in 
the community are met by the hard- 
boiled business man and political leader 
with the bland assurance that, of course, 
we all favor child welfare and more and 
better education, but .. . 


A CONSIDERED presentation of what is 
now being spent by the community on 
children and youth, from public and pri- 
vate sources, in all the varied agencies and 
services, is essential to a reconsideration of 
these budgetary questions. Few, if any, 
citizens have any realization of what is 
now being spent and how these expendi- 
tures have been steadily growing and will 
continue to grow unless vigorous action is 
planned now. 

The cost of any specific proposal should 
be studied in terms of its relation to the 
existing larger community expenditures. 
Any suggested plan should be scrutinized 
as one of many interrelated programs of 
organizations and services, all of which 
must be articulated into a coherent and 
coordinated operation for all the children 
and youth. 

To do the studying and planning re- 
quired for effective mobilization of re- 
sources in behalf of children, facilities for 
community surveys or fact-finding and 
fact-assembly will be needed. For this, 
local planning groups may secure help 
from the state university, agricultural 
college, and teacher training institutions, 
whose faculties should be considered as 
specialists to be freely consulted on tech- 
nical operations and methods. Help is 
available, too, from the professional staffs 
of the state departments of education, 
health, welfare, mental hygiene, institu- 
tions, and so on. The local community, 
too, often has in its various governmental 
departments and its private institutions 
and agencies, qualified experts who are 
rarely used as consultants by citizen 
groups but who would be ready to give the 
benefit of their training and experience. 

In planning, constructing and equipping 
the many new structures now being pro- 
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posed — schools, health centers, commu- 
nity centers, and recreational facilities, 
public and private — the latest knowledge 
and most recently developed ideas and 
facilities should be incorporated, so that 
the present obsolete, single-purpose build- 
ings will not be perpetuated. The building 
programs should be planned for full and 
varied use of schools, not only for teaching 
children for five or six hours, but as all- 
day child and family centers, for adult 
education, recreation, arts and crafts, 
dramas, clubs, etc. Postwar building pro- 
grams may freeze American community 
life into the obsolete patterns of long ago, 
unless intelligent and courageous citizens 
are alert to this danger and prepared to 
demand at least contemporary designs and 
equipment, but preferably plans addressed 
to tomorrow. 

We are especially obligated to prepare 
now for the “war children” born since 
Pearl Harbor, who have suffered from 
absent fathers, working mothers, and war- 
time inadequacies of housing, medical 
care, and other neglect and injury. These 
children will begin to enter the schools in 
1947 and most communities must provide 
additional classes and, above all, teachers 
specially prepared to help these children 
with understanding of their personality 
and emotional difficulties. School pro- 
grams and procedures will have to be 
especially adjusted to these often dis- 
turbed, unhappy “war children,” many 
of whom cannot meet the usual academic 
demands the first year. Before they enter 


schools in 1947, many of these children 
will need diagnostic and remedial services 
to overcome, so far as possible, the conse- 
quences of the deprivation, neglect, and 
ill treatment they have experienced. 

Likewise, we are obligated to conserve 
our adolescents who have suffered in 
diverse ways from wartime strains, in- 
cluding those whose education has been 
curtailed. They will need understanding 
and courage to mature and achieve health 
and sanity, in the face of growing con- 
fusion and disorder of the world. 


Here is an opportunity to create Living 
War Memorials by establishing memorial 
funds or operating agencies to perpetuate 
the memory of those lost in the war, 
thereby providing better care, education, 
and development of the children and 
youth who are their successors. Scholar- 
ships for the talented and promising 
youth who now drop out of high school or 
do not go on to college, or adequate pro- 
visions for preschool children offer appro- 
priate ways of keeping alive the memory 
of those killed in the war by a continuing 
community program of early childhood 
care and education. 

Community planning for conservation 
of children and youth is the most urgent 
task today for which we can generously 
give the best we have. It is the surest way 
to preserve our human values and trans- 
late in action our democratic belief that 
every individual is valuable and must be 
conserved. 












E In AAUW are concerned with edu- 
W cation — with all the processes that 
build for the future. But of what use is it to 
take thought for tomorrow, if there will 
be no tomorrow? 

We are in the Atomic Age. Suddenly 
we face the alternatives: Is mankind 
to continue to exist or is mankind about 
to vanish from the earth? The question 
is just as simple and just as profound as 
that. 

This is a world question. By its very es- 
sence it cannot be a national one. Further- 
more, by its very essence the decision for 
future existence or annihilation must be 
made now. It has been authoritatively 
stated that there is no adequate military 
defense against the atomic bomb. This 
means there is only one alternative to 
destruction — an effective world organ- 
ization, capable of establishing control 
over the use of atomic energy. Fortu- 
nately for mankind, such an agency al- 
ready has its beginning in the United Na- 
tions Organization. 

An important step toward international 
control of the use of atomic energy was 
taken at the Moscow Conference, when 
Russia joined in sponsoring the proposal 
made by the President of the United 
States and the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain and Canada, for immediate es- 
tablishment under the United Nations 
Organization of a commission to inquire 
“with the utmost dispatch” into all phases 
of the problem. This commission is to 
make specific recommendations to the Se- 
curity Council “for control of atomic en- 
ergy to the extent necessary to insure its 
use only for peaceful purposes,” as well as 
for extending among all nations the ex- 
change of scientific information for peace- 
ful ends. 

Atomic scientists agree that interna- 
tional control must be established and that 
it is entirely feasible, provided that there 
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is full and free exchange of scientific 
information. 

Any plan for controlling the use of atomic 
energy will require not only the wisdom 
and action of the world’s ablest statesmen 
and scientists, but also active cooperation 
from men and women of all nations. The 


agency exercising such control must 
have adequate authority, which can only 
come from a strong United Nations Or- 
ganization. A strong and enduring world 
organization cannot be built on fear and 
distrust. It requires the active coopera- 
tion, good faith, and mutual understand- 
ing of all peoples. 


Men and women of all nations have it 
within their power to prevent destruction. 
They can avoid immediate destruction if 
the present stark necessity forces them to 
live and work together. They can prevent 
annihilation now and for all time only by 
developing an unprecedented degree of 
international cooperation. 

Ultimately, security depends on re- 
placing fear with international under- 
standing and habits of cooperation as the 
basis for world organization. While there 
is still time we must redouble our efforts 
to understand the problems, the philoso- 
phies, the traditions, and the history of all 
nations. Only in the light of this knowledge 
can we intelligently formulate our foreign 
and domestic policies, and in addition be 
able to judge whether these policies will 
create an atmosphere of confidence and 
good will among our fellow nations. If we 
formulate our own policies with this goal 
in mind, we can convince other nations of 
our sincerity. We have a heavy responsi- 
bility in the development of mutual un- 
derstanding and good will. 

A nation which has the industrial power 
of the United States, a nation that can 
mobilize this power quickly and success- 
fully for defense when attacked, must act, 
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if it also has moral greatness, in accord- 
ance with the best interest of the majority 
of the men and women of all nations. And 
this surely means acting together with the 
other nations for the common good of all 
mankind. Loyalty to this ideal is higher 
than loyalty to a national state, and only 
through this higher loyalty can we best 
serve our country. 

These are guiding principles which mem- 
bers of the American Association of Uni- 


versity Women can apply to proposals 
for solving the world’s greatest problem. 

But it is not enough to sit in judgment 
on proposals for machinery to meet the 
threat that hangs over the world. Each 
one of us has it in his or her power to 
help avert disaster by pushing forward, 
day in and day out, in every way that 
offers, toward a greater sense of human 
brotherhood and loyalty to the common 
good. This is the price of survival. 


To Build Defenses in the Mind 


The Governments of the States Parties to the Constitution of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization on Behalf 
of Their Peoples Declare — 


that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed; 

that ignorance of each other’s ways and lives has been a common cause, 
throughout the history of mankind, of that suspicion and mistrust be- 
tween the peoples of the world through which their differences have all 
too often broken into war; 


that the great and terrible war which has now ended was a war made 
possible by the denial of the democratic principles of the dignity, equal- 
ity and mutual respect of men, and by the propagation, in their place, 
through ignorance and prejudice, of the doctrine of the inequality of 
men and races; 


that the wide diffusion of culture, and the education of humanity for 
justice and liberty and peace are indispensable to the dignity of man and 
constitute a sacred duty which all the nations must fulfill in a spirit of 
mutual assistance and concern; 


that a peace based exclusively upon the political and economic arrange- 
ments of governments would not be a peace which could secure the unan- 
imous, lasting and sincere support of the peoples of the world, and that 
the peace must therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellec- 
tual and moral solidarity of mankind. 


FoR THESE REASONS, the States parties to this Constitution, believing 
in full and equal opportunities for education for all, in the unrestricted 
pursuit of objective truth, and in the free exchange of ideas and knowl- 
edge, are agreed and determined to develop and to increase the means of 
communication between their peoples and to employ these means for the 
purposes of mutual understanding and a truer and more perfect know]- 
edge of each other’s lives; 
IN CONSEQUENCE WHEREOF they do hereby create the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization for the purpose of ad- 
vancing, through the educational and scientific and cultural relations of 
the peoples of the world, the objectives of international peace and of the 
common welfare of mankind for which the United Nations Organization 
was established and which its Charter proclaims. 

— Preamble to the UNESCO Constitution 














+ In thirty years the edicts of the State have 
twice reversed the role of Russian parents. 


VERY revolution, at least in its early 
E stage, brings with it a decrease of 
parental authority and a growing influ- 
ence of youth. Since the Soviet revolution 
was not merely a political, but a social 
one, the changes in every field were very 
deep, and the shift of the center of gravity 
from the elder generation to the younger 
became even more striking. 

When people are going to build a “new 
world,” they are inclined to believe that 
the first thing to do is to destroy the old 
one. In the first years of the Soviet Revo- 
lution, in the so-called period of “* War 
Communism,” there was a_ tendency 
among the young writers to deny not only 
the political and social traditions, but 
the whole aristocratic and bourgeois 
literature and art of the previous genera- 
tions. “For the sake of our future,” sang 
the young proletarian poet V. Kirillov, 
“we will burn Raphael and destroy the 
museums.” 

It was natural that to build a new world 
on the ruins of the old, the younger genera- 
tion considered itself more suited than the 
“old-timers,” burdened by their secular 
traditions, and therefore they assumed a 
paramount role. 

Furthermore, the young people were 
the mainstay of the Soviet revolution, 
while the great majority of the elder 
generation were opposed to it. Parents 
were looked upon suspiciously, the pre- 
sumpticn being that the great majority of 
them were counter-revolutionaries. 

At the Congress of Public Education, 
meeting in Petrograd in 1918, the wife 
of Zinoviev, President of the Third Inter- 
national, Mrs. Z. Lilina, one of the most 
influential of Soviet educators, declared: 
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“We must rescue these children from the 
nefarious influence of family life. In other 
words, we must nationalize them. They 
will be taught the ABC’s of Communism 
and later become true Communists.” 


A NEW law was published which denied 
parental authority. Soviet lawyers ex- 
plained that the expression “parental 
rights,” used in the Soviet Family Code, 
referred solely to the right of parents to 
support their children, to educate them 
in order to prepare them for useful social 
activity. The pre-revolutionary Code had 
required that children “ show their parents 
sincere respect, obedience, submission and 
love,” giving to parents every means of 
enforcing the law, from “corrective meas- 
ures” applied at home to the right of im- 
prisoning children for obstinate disobe- 
dience to parental authority. 

In Soviet legislation, there was no more 
a question of “respect, obedience, submis- 
sion and love” as the duty of children. The 
new Code emphasized that parental rights 
were to be exercised exclusively for the 
benefit of the children. The court might 
deprive the parents of their rights in case 
of misuse. Corporal punishment was 
strictly forbidden. 

Beating children, as well as wife-beat- 
ing, was of such widespread practice 
among the uneducated masses in Czarist 
Russia that it could not be suddenly 
eradicated by decree. Nevertheless, Soviet 
children rapidly became aware of their 
rights, and protected their new status 
fiercely. 

The result of all these legal and social 
measures was a decrease of parental au- 
thority even in the most conservative 
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class of the population, the peasantry. 
V. A. Murin, the author of a poll taken in 
the mid-1920’s in some villages of Central 
Russia, summed up his findings by stating 
that nothing had changed so much in the 
life of the country youth during the first 
ten years after the Soviet revolution as 
the relationship of youth and their par- 
ents. ““Where is respect for parents nowa- 
days?” exclaims Murin. “‘Where is the 
obedience of children?” 


Ar THE end of the 1920's, a certain change 
in the attitude of the Soviet government 
became noticeable. The Soviet revolution 
entered a new conservative phase. The 
Five-Year Plan was put into practice at 
the end of 1928. The realization of the 
Plan demanded a steady and strict disci- 
pline. Soviet educators were aware that 
if discipline was to be observed in plants 
and workshops, it must first be intro- 
duced at home and in school. Hence a 
gradual change took place in the position 
of parents. This evolution became obvious 
in the middle thirties. At this time, the 
Soviet government radically modified 
its attitude toward the family. The Nazi 
danger was growing; the Soviet govern- 
ment had no illusions regarding the immi- 
nence of war. A series of laws and decrees 
was issued, designed to achieve the unity 
of all Soviet citizens and to gain the sup- 
port of the elder generation, many of whom 
were in silent opposition to the Soviet 
regime. 

Moreover, demographic reasons soon 
made the consolidation of the family 
imperative. The law of June 27, 1936, 
made the divorce procedure more costly, 
it forbade abortions except when the 
woman’s life or health was endangered.! A 
system of maternity homes, nurseries, 
and kindergartens was developed all over 
the country. The decree of May 31, 1935 
placed Soviet youth under stricter paren- 


1 The recent law of July 8, 1944 goes even further. 
It makes divorce more difficult than in the United 
States, and grants important financial assistance as 
well as decorations and honors for mothers of large 
families. 


tal authority, requiring the assistance of 
parents in the struggle against hooligan- 
ism of juveniles. Parents were made re- 
sponsible for the misdemeanors of their 
children, and the militia was required to 
report to the Soviet organization any lack 
of parental surveillance. The role of the 
parental committees in schools also be- 
came more prominent. 

Legislative measures taken by the gov- 
ernment in order to “rehabilitate” the 
position of parents were matched by new 
educational theories, restoring parental 
influence. 


Aston MaxkarenKo proclaimed the 
necessity of obedience for children, of 
authority for parents. Makarenko, who 
died in 1939, was a talented educator 
whose entire life was dedicated to children. 
He was the director of Gorky’s Colony for 
young delinquents, and he published 
several books about his experiences. His 
Book: for Parents and especially his Lec- 
tures on Children’s Education are extremely 
popular in the Soviet Union. The Lectures 
were broadcast over the radio and had an 
enormous success. 

In his first lecture Makarenko defines 
parents’ place in the family. In pre-revo- 
lutionary times, children were taught that 
parental authority was of heavenly origin, 
and that God severely punishes children 
for lack of respect to their parents. “In 
the Soviet Union we do not cheat our chil- 
dren,” says Makarenko. But parents are 
held responsible for their family before 
Soviet society and Soviet law, and there- 
fore must have authority over their chil- 
dren. “Our fathers and mothers are in- 
vested with power by society to bring up 
future citizens, and they are responsible 
for this before the country; hence their 
parental authority and their power in the 
eyes of their children.” 

Makarenko criticizes various methods 
of education employed by parents. He 
emphasizes that there must be strict 
discipline in the family, but this discipline 
must be reasonable and expedient. 

However, a breach of discipline should 
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never be allowed. For example, a boy who 
is required to make his bed every day one 
morning fails in his duty. Parents should 
not believe that it is of little importance 
and not worth while to reprimand him 
and spoil his mood. 

Makarenko ridiculed false sentimental- 
ity in family life. Parents should employ a 
serious, matter-of-fact tone with their 
children. Only such a manner can create 
the quiet atmosphere which is indispen- 
sable not only for good education, but also 
for mutual respect and love in the family. 


Parents must learn to give orders to 
their children. One may be kind with a 
child and play with him, but when an 
order has to be given, it should be short, 
given only once, and formulated in such 
a manner that the child will have no doubt 
that it has to be executed. 

And what must be done if the child does 
not obey the order? Makarenko’s reply is 
that parents have to see to it that this 
never happens. And it can be done, he 
contends. However, if the child disobeys, 
the order should be repeated in a cold, 
official voice: “I told you to do it and you 
have not executed the order. Do it imme- 
diately, and don’t ever let it happen 
again.” 

The Soviet educator believes that if the 
child is well brought up no punishment is 
ever necessary. Punishment is a delicate 
problem and requires tact and prudence. 
Makarenko recommends as punishment 
depriving a child of a pleasure, for in- 
stance postponement of a visit to the 
movies or circus, holding back his pocket 
money, forbidding him to go for a walk or 
to see a friend. 


An IMPORTANT task of parents is the 
inculeation of habits that mark a person 
as cultured and civilized. It is a grave 
error to think, says Makarenko, that this 
sort of education comes only in school. 
Parents have greater means of in- 
stilling such habits, and it is their duty to 
bring up their children in this manner 
from the very first. But parental efforts 


will succeed only if parents understand 
that they have to acquire the same cul- 
tural habits which they wish to teach their 
children. In a family where parents do 
not like reading or visiting the theatre or 
museums, it is very difficult to interest 
children in literature and art. But in a 
family where books form an integral part 
of everyday life, where art problems are 
vividly discussed, children become im- 
bued with interest in cultural life, even 
if the parents do not especially influence 
them in this direction. It is the family 
atmosphere which influences the children. 

Parents should train their children in a 
cultured way of life from an early age. 
They should tell them fairy tales where 
animals figure, or stories about the class 
struggle between rich and poor. However, 
one has to be careful: the stories should not 
become gloomy, especially for small chil- 
dren. They should not describe the ruin of 
good people. Sympathy for the oppressed 
should be accompanied by hope for their 
final victory. 


Newspapers should be read aloud in the 
child’s presence before he has learned to 
read. According to Makarenko, there is 
material in every Soviet newspaper which 
the child can understand, especially if the 
parents discuss these events in his presence. 

Reading books aloud is very important 
too. When the child grows up and starts 
to read himself, parents should guide not 
only his choice of books, but also his way 
of reading. If parents have not sufficient 
competence, they should consult libra- 
rians and teachers. The Soviet educator 
also emphasizes the importance of movies, 
theatre, and museums, and advises parents 
to direct children’s visits to these institu- 
tions. 

Habits of cleanliness, courtesy, and 
thrift should be inculcated at home. The 
child must be taught to modulate his 
voice and not to play too noisily. 

A special lecture is dedicated to sex edu- 
cation, which is often considered one of 
the most difficult pedagogical problems. 
Makarenko does not agree with this evalu- 
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ation; he believes the problem becomes 
difficult only when it is over-emphasized. 
Parents should bring up their children in 
such a manner that they understand that 
love is a serious and deep emotion and 
that love and happiness, as well as sexual 
gratification, are to be sought only in 
family life. 

Makarenko contends that too much 
attention is paid to so-called sex educa- 
tion. Children are less interested in sex 
problems than is generally admitted. It 
is not wrong for the child to learn the 
secret of childbirth from his friends. On 
the contrary, Makarenko is opposed to 
the theory that parents should elucidate 
the facts of sex to their children. 

Why not reply frankly to a child who 
asks questions concerning the sex prob- 
lem, “You are too small yet. You will 
grow up and then you will understand,” 
says the Sovict educator. Parents do not 
explain to a child of three why it is warm 
or cold, or to his seven-year-old brother 
the construction of a plane motor. There 
is no reason to make an exception for 
childbirth. 

Makarenko advises parents to avoid 
conversations about the sex problem even 
when their children have reached the age 
of puberty. The reason for this is that 
“parents and children should live in an 
atmosphere of mutual confidence, delicacy 
and chastity, which is sometimes spoiled 
by too frank conversations about such 
difficult subjects.” 

Makarenko’s educational system will 
certainly seem old-fashioned to many 
American educators. However, the official 


trend in the Soviet Union today even 
goes further. Very significant are the 
Twenty Rules for students issued by the 
People’s Commissariat of Education, 
August 2, 1943. 

These rules call for strict discipline in 
school and at home, and require respect 
for teachers and parents. Rule 13 orders 
the students “‘to be polite to their elders 
and behave in a modest and decent man- 
ner.” Rule 17 orders them “to obey their 
parents, to assist them, to look after their 
younger brothers and sisters.”” Students 
must rise when the teacher enters the 
classroom. They must stand when spoken 
to, and greet their teachers on the street 
by removing their hats. 

At the same time, Jzvestia (August 18, 
1943), official organ of the Soviet govern- 
ment, appealed to the parents to take an 
active part in children’s education, saying 
that it is “their duty to support the 
teachers in every way, helping them in 
their work and reinforcing their author- 
ity.” Parents have the same important 
role in the education of the younger gen- 
eration as does the school, asserts [zvestia. 


Thus the role assigned to parents during 
the twenty-eight years of the Soviet 
regime has gradually grown in importance. 
If parents were almost entirely deprived 
of authority in the first stage of the Soviet 
revolution, they have now regained their 
influence. The parents of today are the 
children of 1917, and the Soviet govern- 
ment considers them, after about thirty 
years of Sovict rule, as loyal citizens of the 
USSR. 





EDITORIALS 


Let’s Make the United Nations Work! 


Clear thinking and constructive leader- 
ship were never more ‘needed in inter- 
national affairs. Recent proposals for im- 
mediate amendment of the Charter to 
substitute a federal world government, 
however worthy their intent, tend to un- 
dermine the very substantial achievements 
made both at San Francisco and since — 
including the establishment of impor- 
tant specialized agencies like FAO and 
UNESCO. 

In these critical days when effective 
international organization needs to be put 
into operation with the least possible 
delay, there would be serious international 
implications if the United States were to 
be responsible for a movement to scrap 
the United Nations Organization, no mat- 
ter how alluring the proposed alternative. 
We should rather bend every effort toward 
making the United Nations Organization 
work, and toward loyally fulfilling the 
international commitments we have at 
long last undertaken. The structure forged 
at San Francisco out of the earnest think- 
ing of the statesmen of fifty nations can- 
not lightly be tossed aside without im- 
periling the whole psychological basis of 
international cooperation there established. 
The only sound policy for the United 
States, especially in the light of our past 
history, is to take the lead in strengthen- 
ing the United Nations as an operative 
organization through active participation 
in its work, through enlarging the scope of 
its controls, and through adopting na- 
tional policies which will reinforce it in 
giving practical expression to the principle 
of international cooperation. 

The national Board of Directors at its 
November meeting called upon AAUW for 


this type of constructive action. Approv- 
ing a resolution of the International Rela- 
tions Committee, the Board adopted a 
resolution urging that AAUW members 
“be alert to see that the United Nations 
Charter is effectively implemented through 
(1) appointment of skilled personnel, (2) 
adequate financial support, and (3) free- 
dom for its various organs and subsidiary 
agencies to act, each in its own field of 
special competence.” 


Wars Begin in the Minds of Men 


At the first session of the conference of 
44 countries which met in London Novem- 
ber 1-16 to draft the constitution of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, a phrase was 
used which so impressed the delegates that 
they made it the opening statement of the 
preamble: “Since wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed.” 
At the closing session, Professor Gilson, 
representing France, used an equally mem- 
orable phrase: “San Francisco made the 
United Nations one body; this Con- 
ference has given the United Nations a 
soul.” 

At San Francisco the representatives of 
50 nations agreed to place educational 
cooperation among the fundamental pur- 
poses of the United Nations, and gave 
specific authority to the Economic and 
Social Council to make studies, reports, 
and recommendations on _ international 
cultural and educational matters. Nazi 
distortion of the educational processes of 
a highly civilized people, with appalling 
consequences for the lives of millions all 
around the world, can leave no doubt of 
the international significance of education, 
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nor of the necessity for international co- 
operation in that field. 

At the Versailles Peace Conference 
there had been futile efforts to obtain such 
a recognition of the role of education as a 
foundation for international understand- 
ing, and therefore properly within the 
interest of the League of Nations. But 
the framers of the peace treaties, harassed 
by controversial issues about boundaries 
and reparations and the structure of the 
great new organization for the collective 
security of the world, could find no room 
for education in their planning. 

A Commission on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion was all that the League could be 
persuaded to establish, and its funds 
sufficed only for one meeting a year and 
no staff of its own. In 1926, with the fi- 
nancial support of the French Govern- 
ment, the Institute of Intellectual Cooper- 
ation was established in Paris as an affili- 
ated organization of the League. It carried 
on many valuable activities and services, 
and established national Committees of 
Intellectual Cooperation in 42 countries. 
Many of these conducted useful studies of 
their own, besides providing liaison be- 
tween the cultural agencies of their re- 
spective nations and the international 
Institute. 

One of the most important achieve- 
ments of the drafters of UNESCO, how- 
ever, was to express in the constitution a 
fundamental change that has taken place 
in the world’s educational philosophy. It 
marks the transition from the Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation’s emphasis on 
the higher levels of abstract scholarship to 
a point of view closer to the American 
concept that knowledge should do some- 
thing for the common man. A century and 
a half ago Immanuel Kant remarked with 
biting force: “Scholars think everything is 
here on their account. So do the nobility.” 

It is typical of American civilization to 
think of knowledge not as a beautiful 
private possession, to be treasured for its 
own sake, nor limited to the aristocracy of 
scholars, but as a vital factor in the com- 
mon life of the people. The objective of 


UNESCO is mutual understanding among 
the peoples of the world, not merely in- 
tellectual interchange among a handful of 
eminent scholars. 

The constitution of UNESCO drafted 
in London was the culmination of a long 
process. A draft text prepared nearly a 
year ago had been subjected to criticism 
and modification not only by each gov- 
ernment and by the Conference of Allied 
Ministers of Education, but by the peo- 
ples of the nations concerned. War-torn 
London had so little housing space avail- 
able that it was impossible to invite 
consultants to attend the Conference, but 
the State Department held a series of 
regional conferences at which representa- 
tives of interested organizations could 
express their views, and conferences were 
also called by the American Council on 
Education and the Liaison Committee on 
International Education to appraise the 
proposals. 

The London Conference had all these 
suggestions before it, and incorporated 
many of them in the revised text. Several 
new provisions were inserted. One of these 
authorizes the Organization to consult and 
cooperate with “non-governmental in- 
ternational organizations concerned with 
matters within its competence.” Another 
permits representatives of organizations 
to be invited as observers — an important 
recognition of the possible usefulness of 
such private international associations as 
our own IFUW. 

Another new section would permit 
UNESCO to arrange for transfer to itself 
of the resources and activities of “spe- 
cialized inter-governmental organizations 
or agencies” of similar purposes and func- 
tions — which would include the Institute 
of Intellectual Cooperation and the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education at Ge- 
neva. The pioneering activities of both 
ought to be fully utilized and expanded 
through the work of the new international 
organization, and it should not be too 
dificult to make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements for amalgamating them, so 
as to avoid duplication of efforts. 
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The controversial question of whether 
national Commissions should be estab- 
lished in each country was settled by 
a satisfactory compromise. Article VII 
provides: 


1. Each Member State shall make such ar- 
rangements as suit its particular conditions for 
the purpose of associating its principal bodies 
interested in educational, scientific and cul- 
tural matters with the work of the Organiza- 
tion, preferably by the formation of a National 
Commission broadly representative of the 
Government and such bodies. 

2. National Commissions or national co- 
operating bodies where they exist, shall act in 
an advisory capacity to their respective Dele- 
gations to the General Conference and to their 
Governments in matters relating to the Or- 
ganization and shall function as agencies of 
liaison in all matters of interest to it. 


The five delegates allotted to each Mem- 
ber State in the General Conference are to 
be selected “‘after consultation with the 
National Commission if established, or 
with educational, scientific and cultural 
bodies.” AAUW and other educational 
organizations had strongly advocated that 
the national delegation be made as widely 
representative as possible of all types of 
educational and cultural expertness, pref- 
erably through such an emphasis on con- 
sultation of appropriate national groups 
and organizations. 

One of the American representatives at 
the London Conference reports that at the 
last meeting he had a thrilling sense that 
nations with mutual respect, in face of 
deep differences, will work together for 
common understanding of their common 
destiny. There is need of a deep tolera- 
tion: Americans particularly tend to have 
an uncritical belief in the universal efficacy 
of their own types of “free press” and 
democratic institutions. 

On the whole, the constitution of 
UNESCO now presented to us by the 
governments “on behalf of their peoples” 
— a significant phrase — is a worthy char- 
ter under which we can go forward. For 
in this atomic era we are all more than 
ever aware that “it is in the minds of men 


that the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed.” 


The Nation’s Child 


The “nation’s child” is any child this 
nation has created by what it has given 
and what it has withheld. The least well 
educated child, the least well nourished 
child of the poorest state in the union, is 
the “nation’s child” and therefore the 
responsibility of all citizens in every state. 
A democracy pledged to conserve the indi- 
vidual wherever he may live, must back 
its commitments as a nation by aiding 
those states too poor to meet the mini- 
mum needs of the nation’s children living 
within their borders. 

The AAUW’s work in behalf of the na- 
tion’s children has been strengthened by 
joining with eight other national groups 
having similar objectives. Representatives 
of the nine organizations meeting last fall 
took a first step toward action by prepar- 
ing a report of policy which was presented 
to President Truman. This report, “The 
Nation and Its Children,” put into per- 
spective the relationship between long- 
range policy for children, federal legisla- 
tion, and governmental reorganization, 
and then proceeded to outline a specific 
program based upon the belief that the 
home, the community, the state, and the 
Federal Government share the responsi- 
bility for adequate health, education, and 
welfare services for children. 

While a long-range program is the prime 
concern of these co-working organizations, 
the first step taken was to try to remedy 
the emergency situation caused by the 
termination of wartime child care services. 
For this purpose interim funds were re- 
quested, to assist local communities to 
continue to the end of the school year the 
essential services formerly made possible 
through the Lanham Act, such funds to 
be provided to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Children’s Bureau for dis- 
tribution to state departments of educa- 
tion and welfare. These are the experi- 
enced and regularly constituted agencies 
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responsible for children, and by this ar- 
rangement, it was pointed out, much 
overlapping of supervision, duplication of 
effort, and waste of money could be 
avoided. 

This effort failed when President Tru- 
man requested that Lanham Act funds be 
continued. The Lanham Act, primarily a 
construction act administered by engi- 
neers, gives funds directly to local com- 
munities, thus by-passing state authori- 
ties. Such a system, whether by intention 
or not, weakens state governments and 
thus is in conflict with the theory of state 
rights. The difficulties due to the confused 
method of handling education and wel- 
fare services through construction chan- 
nels as required in the use of federal funds 
under the Lanham Act, were pointed out 
in the hearings on the War Area Child 
Care Act, S-1130. Passage of that bill 
was blocked by those working with Mr. 
Lanham of Texas, author of the Lanham 
Act. 

The weakness of their position is illus- 
trated by Mr. Lanham’s own recent vote 
against federal aid to states in the House 
Committee on Education. While appar- 
ently unwilling to vote federal aid for 
public education where needed, with guar- 
antees against federal control written 
into the law, he seems willing through the 
Lanham Act to give aid directly to local 
communities with federal control, and 
without reference to each state’s ability 
to assist its own local communities. State 
and local groups making plans to continue 
child care services in the fields of both 
education and welfare need to be aware of 
the dangers involved in the Lanham Act 
method of channeling funds to local com- 
munities. (See editorial, “‘ Another Chance 
for Democracy in Education.’’) 

With long-range programs as our aim, 
we must evaluate each so-called emer- 
gency program in terms of desirable pol- 
icy. A time for decision is at hand again. 
Are we going to compromise the best 
interests of our nation’s children by a 
short-range gift of funds to local com- 
munities without reference to the state’s 


ability to aid its own localities, or are we 
going to consider where such policies will 
lead us? 

The thoughtful approach reveals three 
avenues open immediately to establish 
sound long-term policies: increased efforts 
to secure federal aid to states for public 
education, work for maternal and child 
health services to supplement those now 
given through the Social Security Act, and 
support for securing a reorganization of 
the Federal Government in the interests 
of conservation of human resources. Here 
are three opportunities in behalf of the 
“nation’s child” to the end that he may 
be prepared to understand democracy’s 
meaning and to shoulder its responsi- 
bilities. 


Another Chance for Democracy in 
Education 


“It’s bound to come. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must guarantee a minimum of 
educational opportunity to all children 
whether they live in a rich or poor state.” 

This was the reaction of a man who has 
given his life to education when he heard 
that the House Committee on Education 
on December 12 had voted nine to ten 
against reporting favorably on a new bill 
for federal aid to public education. His 
optimism is explained by the fact that this 
close vote shows a gain in progressive 
sentiment in this committee, which has 
long been regarded as one of the most 
reactionary in Congress. 

The bill which failed to be reported out 
of committee by one vote was, judged by 
our AAUW criteria, one of the best federal 
aid bills yet written. Giving aid to public 
education to equalize opportunity from 
state to state, encouraging each state to 
increase its own efforts to support educa- 
tion to its utmost ability, the new bill was 
to have taken the place of HR-1296, 
known as the Ramspeck Bill. 

There is further hope in the fact that the 
Senate Committee on Education and La- 
bor has a sub-committee working on a bill 
to replace S-181, the Hill-Thomas Bill, 
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supported last year by AAUW. Sentiment 
is reported in favor of an equalization bill 
for public education with state control un- 
impaired. AAUW members can help get 
this bill reported out favorably by writing 
their own Senators of the need for federal 
aid to education as they see it. 

If this federal aid bill can be reported 
out favorably and passed by the Senate, it 
will then go to the House. So we have an- 
other chance to work with representatives 
in Congress on this important matter. The 
members of the House Committee on Ed- 
ucation who saw how vital federal aid to 
education is, deserve full credit for their 
progressive stand. We hope that AAUW 
members who are represented in Congress 
by these forward-looking men will write 
them in recognition of their good work. 
It is understood that those who voted 
favorably are: Graham A. Barden of North 
Carolina (Chairman), Augustine B. Kelley 
of Pennsylvania, Henry D. Larcade, Jr., 
of Louisiana, Robert Ramspeck of Georgia, 
Dan R. McGehee of Mississippi, Berkeley 
L. Bunker of Nevada, Walter H. Judd of 
Minnesota, Hubert S. Ellis of West Vir- 
ginia, and Clifford P. Case of New Jersey. 

Absent from the Committee and not 
voting were John Lesinski of Michigan and 
Mrs. Mary T. Norton of New Jersey. 

AAUW members will also want to have 
the names of the ten committee members 
whose votes were negative: They are: 
Fritz G. Lanham of Texas, Edward J. 
Hart of New Jersey, Eugene J. Keogh 
of New York, Charles A. Buckley of New 
York, C. Jasper Bell of Missouri, J. Edgar 
Chenoweth of Colorado, Edward O. Me- 
Cowen of Ohio, Max Schwabe of Missouri, 
George A. Dondero of Michigan, and 
Ralph W. Gwinn of New York. 

Opposition to federal aid to education 
now comes chiefly from two sources: those 
who fear that it will violate state rights by 
setting up federal control of education, 
and those who oppose confining federal aid 
to public schools. In the bills under con- 
sideration, state rights are safeguarded by 
giving federal grants to the state depart- 
ments of education. As for the second 


point, no one questions the right of parents. 
to place their children in private or church 
schools, but granting federal funds to im- 
prove public education in no way violates 
that right. It is not a question of denying 
aid for the education of any children, but 
rather of facing public responsibility for 
public education. This means seeking to 
remove the inequalities from state to state 
of educational opportunity offered at 
publie expense. 

At the last count, about 90 per cent of 
all children of elementary school age, and 
95 per cent of all children of secondary 
school age were in public schools. We can- 
not in a democracy deprive these millions 
of their right of access to a desirable mini- 
mum of educational opportunity. 

The time for building up an educa- 
tional system to mect the needs of this 
complex world is short. While discussions 
take place on whether information on 
atomic energy shall or shall not be shared 
with other nations, we can be defeated by 
ignorance within our own country. 

Let your Senators and Representatives 


know the urgency of the need for federal 
aid to education. Citizens of rich and poor 
states can join equally in this appeal for all 
share the unhappy results of a poorly 
educated citizenry. 


A New President at Sweet Briar 


Appropriately, a woman will succeed to 
the presidency of Sweet Briar College. The 
resignation of Dr. Meta Glass, who will 
have been president of the college for 
twenty-one years, is effective on July 1, 
1946, when Dr. Martha B. Lucas becomes 
the fourth woman president, in unbroken 
succession, of Sweet Briar College since 
its being chartered in 1901. 

Dr. Lucas is a native of Louisville, 
Kentucky. She received her bachelor’s 
degree from Goucher College, her master’s 
degree from George Washington Univer- 
sity, and the Ph.D. from the University 
of London in the field of philosophy and 
religion. Before receiving her doctorate in 
1940, she studied also at the Alliance 
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Francaise and the Sorbonne. Later, she 
spent a year of further study at the Henry 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic at Johns Hop- 
kins University. She was associate profes- 
sor of philosophy and religion at Rich- 
mond University and dean of students at 
Westhampton College for three years, 
and since 1944 she has been assistant 
dean of Radcliffe College. 

By action of the Board of Directors of 
Sweet Briar College at its November 
meeting, Miss Glass becomes President- 
Emeritus. During her distinguished presi- 
dency from 1925, Dr. Glass received hon- 
orary degrees from Columbia, the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Mount Holyoke College, 
the University of the South, Brown Uni- 
versity, Williams College, and Wilson 
College. Dr. Glass was national president 
of the AAUW from 1933 to 1937. In this 
capacity, she spoke to many AAUW 
groups in various sections of the country, 
and four times represented the American 
Association abroad, having attended the 
Council meetings of the International 
Federation of University Women in 
Budapest in 1934 and Krakow in 1936 
as well as two conferences in London. 

It is gratifying to find the Board of 
Directors of Sweet Briar College again 
recognizing and rewarding scholarship 
and administrative experience of a woman 
educator by their election of Dr. Lucas. 


The Chilean Association 


Returning from a trip for the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau, Mary Cannon, chief 
of the Bureau’s Inter-American Division, 
brought news of the Association of Uni- 
versity Women (Asociacion de Mujeres 
Universitarias) in Chile. Started two 
years ago, after a previous organization of 
university women had become inactive, 
the present association is a national fed- 
eration of local groups and of individual 
members. There are local associations in 
Santiago, Valparaiso, Concepcion, and 
Rancagua, and others are being organized. 
One of the most interesting projects of the 
Santiago Association has been a series of 


public forums on different vocations for 
women, for undergraduates and others 
who were interested. Dra. Amanda La- 
barca, known to many AAUW members, 
is president of the national association. 

The Chilean Federation is not as yet a 
member of the International Federation 
of University Women. 


News of University Women 


Women’s participation in international 
conferences progresses. The goal set by 
the AAUW and other women’s organiza- 
tions as the most significant immediate 
objective has been won. As announced on 
December 19, the President has included 
an outstanding and able woman among 
his nominations for the five-member 
United States delegation to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations Organ- 
ization meeting in London in January. 
The woman is Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roose- 
velt. The other four delegates nominated 
are: Secretary of State James F. Byrnes as 
head of the delegation; Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, former Secretary of State; Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee Chairman 
Tom Connally; and Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan. 

The AAUW has a two-fold basis for 
satisfaction and pleasure in Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s appointment, as it had in the case of 
Dean Gildersleeve’s appointment to the 
San Francisco conference — first, she is a 
woman whose talents, experience, and 
personal prestige fit her for the task at 
hand; second, she is an AAUW member. 
Holding an L.H.D. degree from Russell 
Sage College, Mrs. Roosevelt is a member 
of the Washington, D. C., Branch and the 
New York City Branch. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s name was among those 
proposed to the President by women’s 
organizations. One recommendation drew 
attention to this thought: 


In the person of Mrs. Roosevelt the United 
States has an asset which should be made full 
use of in building the foundations of the United 
Nations Organization. She is known through- 
out the world, her patience, her kindly toler- 
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ance of diverse viewpoints, her faith that steps 
can be taken leading to world organization, are 
qualities invaluable in a delegate of the United 
States to the Assembly. 


A column by Malvina Lindsay in the 
Washington, D. C., Post of December 20 
on ““Women’s Wedge — UNO Delegates” 
dwells, too, on this essential contribution 
that may be made by the women dele- 
gates: 


The biggest job women, as well as men dele- 
gates to the London conference face is to save 
the United Nations —the world’s only or- 
ganized hope for peace. It needs an injection of 
iron, also the will to live. For the latter need 
especially it may have to look to the little 
group of women delegates. For the women 
those delegates represent want desperately to 
see it live—as was evidenced at least in 
America by the widespread feminine interest 
in its conception and birth. 


The column gives much of the credit 
for Mrs. Roosevelt’s nomination to “the 
American women leaders who have worked 
so arduously to get a qualified woman on 
the United States delegation. . . . Not 


for nothing did they compile lists, conduct 


polls, write letters, cool their heels outside 
officials’ doors, and pull strings to get 
access to key men.” 

These efforts have been successful as 
well in connection with a series of recent 
international conferences. 

Several women went as official U. S. 
representatives to the London conference 
that opened November 1 to formulate a 
constitution for the new United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. Dean C. Mildred Thompson of 
Vassar College was one of the United 
States delegates to the conference, as she 
was to the Conference of Allied Ministers 
of Education held in London in the 
spring of 1944. The one woman among 
nine official advisers to the delegation was 
Dr. Harriet W. Elliott, dean of the Wom- 
an’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, former chairman of the AAUW na- 
tional Committee on Legislative Pro- 
gram. Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer of the 
State Department, former AAUW As- 


sociate in International Education, served 
as a technical expert, only woman on a 
staff of seven. No woman was listed 
among the three secretaries of the delega- 
tion, but one of the two assistant secre- 
taries was Mary French of the State De- 
partment. At its opening session the Con- 
ference elected as its chairman Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson, British Minister of Education 
and chief delegate of the United Kingdom. 

Miss Anna Lord Strauss, president of 
the National League of Women Voters, 
was named as an adviser to the U. S. del- 
egation to the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization Conference held 
in Quebec beginning October 16. Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson headed 
the delegation, which included among its 
advisers members of the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committees and rep- 
resentatives of agricultural organizations 
and colleges. 

The U. S. delegation to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization Conference 
held in Paris October 15 to November 5 
was headed by Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor under President Roosevelt. Each 
member state is represented at ILO con- 
ferences by four delegates, two represent- 
ing government, one the employers, and 
one labor. Miss Perkins represented gov- 
ernment. Among the eight advisers from 
this country were three women: Mrs. 
Mary T. Norton, Congresswoman from 
New Jersey, chairman of the House Labor 
Committee; Miss Katharine F. Lenroot, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor; and Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, 
Assistant Director, Division of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor. Mrs. 
Beyer had served as substitute adviser at 
the ILO conference held in Philadelphia 
in April 1944. At that conference also 
Miss Perkins was head of the delegation. 

Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, member of 
Congress from Ohio, was one of a subcom- 
mittee of two members of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee which, in the fall 
of 1945, visited twenty European and 
Middle-East countries to study and re- 
port on conditions in the Old World. The 
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other member was Representative Karl E. 
Mundt of South Dakota. Returning in 
October, the Bolton-Mundt committee 
issued a report, with principal emphasis on 
the urgency of full cooperation between 
the United States and Russia. 

An outstanding woman economist and 
expert in international trade, Dr. Ethel 
Dietrich, has been appointed to serve on 
the staff of James Angell, American repre- 
sentative on the Allied Reparations Com- 
mission, and is now in Germany. She left 
the United States early in November. Dr. 
Dietrich is chief of the Export and Import 
Division of the Enemy Branch of the 
Office of Foreign Liquidation, Department 
of State, and was recently with the For- 
eign Economic Administration until these 
activities were transferred to the State 
Department. Dr. Dietrich, a graduate of 
Vassar College, earned her Ph.D. at ‘the 
University of Wisconsin. She is an AAUW 
member. In 1941 Dr. Dietrich, then pro- 
fessor of economics and _ sociology at 
Mount Holyoke College, prepared a study 
guide for the AAUW on “ Economic Rela- 
tions of the United States with Latin 
America.” (Copies are still available at 
25 cents each.) 

Word comes to Headquarters that a 
former president of the Norwegian Feder- 
ation of University Women, Aaslaug 
Ausland, is now a member of the Nor- 
wegian cabinet as Secretary for Social 
Work. She was formerly director of the 
school for social work in Oslo and super- 
visor of factory inspection; as director of 
women’s prisons she was the first woman 
head of a prison in Norway. 

The 1945 Nobel prize for literature has 
been awarded to Gabriela Mistral, Chilean 
poet, teacher, and diplomat. Swedish 
newspapers have hailed Senorita Mistral 
as one of the outstanding writers of the 
modern world. Her works have been 
translated into several languages and are 
widely read throughout Europe as well as 
Spanish America. In addition to writing 
prose and poetry, she has made sociologi- 
cal studies that have won her recognition 
by South American governments. For the 


past four or five years she has been 
Chilean consul in Petropolis, Rio de 
Janeiro’s summer resort. Born in 1889, she 
has been active in Chilean education since 
1911, when she became professor of hy- 
giene. She has taught at Middlebury Col- 
lege and Barnard College in the United 
States. 

Dr. Lise Meitner, the woman physicist 
who broke a ten-year deadlock in the 
progress of splitting the atom, has been 
appointed a visiting professor of physics 
at Catholic University in Washington, 
D. C., She is expected to come to Washing- 
ton early in February for the start of the 
second semester of the 1945-46 academic 
year. Dr. Kathryn McHale, AAUW Gen- 
eral Director, recalls hearing Dr. Meitner 
address the 1932 conference of the IFUW 
in Edinburgh on “Some International As- 
pects of the Development of Science.” 
Dr. Meitner was then a member of the 
IFUW Fellowships Award Committee. 
The importance of her scientific contribu- 
tion to the development of the atomic 
bomb is stressed by Dr. Albert Einstein. 
An article in the November 1945 Atlantic, 
“Einstein on the Atomic Bomb,” by Dr. 
Einstein as told to Raymond Swing, 
states that the release of atomic energy 
became practical through the accidental 
discovery of chain reactions. “It was 
discovered by Hahn in Berlin, and he 
himself misinterpreted what he discov- 
ered. It was Lise Meitner who provided 
the correct interpretation and escaped 
from Germany to place the information in 
the hands of Niels Bohr.” 

The only woman member of the new 
commission appointed by the American 
Council on Education to study the peace- 
time implications of the training programs 
of the armed forces is Dr. Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes, recently named Dean of Students 
at Mills College, California. For the past 
four years Dr. Hawkes has been chairman 
of the Board of Directors of Finch Junior 
College in New York. 

The chairman of our national Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women Com- 
mittee, Judge Sarah T. Hughes of the 
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14th District Court, Dallas, Texas, gives 
a weekly fifteen-minute radio program on 
“*A Woman Views the News” over station 
WRR-Dallas. In this Saturday public 
service feature put on by WRR in cooper- 
ation with the Dallas Classroom Teachers 
Association, Judge Hughes discusses and 
comments on state and national legisla- 
tion, principally, with sidelights on women 
and on Texas in the news. Before leaving 
to attend fall meetings at AAUW Head- 
quarters, Judge Hughes recorded several 
talks to be broadcast while she was 
away. 

The growing importance of women in 
administration of business and industrial 
organizations is indicated by several news 
stories in the New York Times. 

On September 26 appointment was an- 
nounced of the first women corporate 
officers of a world-wide concern. The new 
executives are Muriel E. Reynolds and 
Margery M. Porter, named assistant sec- 
retaries of the Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.). As assistant secretaries, they will 
share the responsibilities in the corporate 
administration of the company. Both 
women started with the company as 
stenographers, serving in various depart- 


ments before their selection to be as- 
sistants to A. C. Minton, secretary of the 
parent company of the Jersey group. 

On December 19 the New York Times 
carried a column on the election of Doro- 
thy Shaver as president of Lord and 
Taylor, New York — the first time, it is 
said, that a woman has headed so large a 
department store. Miss Shaver, who was 
elected vice-president of the store in 1931 
and first vice-president in 1937, has long 
been an authority on merchandising and 
promotion. Her election as president is in 
recognition of “the fine contribution” she 
has made to the success of the company 
and of “confidence” in view of Lord and 
Taylor’s expansion plans, which include 
erection of a new building and additional 
suburban branch stores. Miss Shaver 
served as merchandise consultant to the 
Army Quartermaster General during the 
war. Among her outstanding accomplish- 
ments is her success in the fight for recog- 
nition of American designers and the 
American fashion industry, in which she 
has played an important part since 1932. 
A native of Arkansas, Miss Shaver at- 
tended the University of Arkansas and the 
University of Chicago. 


Labor Secretaries 


What has become of the hard-boiled citizen who lately was saying that 
a two-fisted he man as Secretary of Labor could deal with these unions a 
darn sight better than a mere woman? If he is in the audience, will he 
please rise and let the country razz him? 


— New York Times 





I Went Back to Teaching 


An answer to the Wave who “deserted to 


the Navy” —as told in the Fall Journal 


ast Wednesday I put on my Wave uni- 
form for the last time. My terminal 
leave was up, and I was released, so my 
orders said, to “inactive duty.” But the 
Navy miscalculated. I’m back at teaching. 

The Navy gave me my first job outside 
an educational institution, and my ex- 
periences as an Educational Services Offi- 
cer made me sure (had I ever questioned) 
about what I wanted to do when the fracas 
was over. From my desk in Washington, I 
had an opportunity to evaluate, to com- 
pare, and to get a perspective on teaching. 
Some of what I discovered was good; some 
of it wasn’t. In spite of it all, or maybe 
because of it, I returned to the classroom. 
Here are my reasons. 

In the first place, I had gained a new 
respect for education. We all think educa- 
tion is important, but just how important 
it is in the Navy many of us had not real- 
ized. A boatswain I knew in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics was recommended by his 
superior officer for a commission, but was 
rejected because he did not have a high 
school diploma even though he had a rec- 
ord of successful business experience. Case 
after case could be cited where progress in 
the Navy was hampered by lack of formal 
schooling. The importance of education 
has been taken for granted in academic 
circles, but when I found such an un- 
academic organization as the Navy giving 
such emphasis to education, it set me 
thinking. 

In talking with other Navy personnel 
who formerly were in industry or in gov- 
ernment, I found that there, too, many 
avenues of promotion are closed to those 
who fail to present proper educational 
qualifications. 

In addition to mere individual gains 


from education, both in the Navy and in 
civilian life, are the gains to the nation it- 
self — gains important enough that in the 
United Nations Charter there are seven 
passages referring specifically to educa- 
tional cooperation among nations as one 
of the instrumentalities for arriving at 
permanent peace. 

This newly recognized importance of 
education, reinforced by the old objec- 
tives, provides a challenge to individuals 
who are willing to support and to cham- 
pion the causes in which they believe. 
This opportunity for constructive effort is 
my second reason for returning to teaching. 

The Navy, I found, is much like educa- 
tion in several respects: each is committed 
to a cause which is bigger than any of the 
individuals in it, yet which gives the in- 
dividual his place within the organization. 
Each is committed to the maintenance of 
a war-free world — the one by protection, 
the other by prevention. Each has its 
share of incompetent persons placed in po- 
sitions of responsibility without regard for 
ability to organize, teach, or administer, 
but each does the job at hand with the 
personnel available. 

Unlike the Navy, however, the schools 
have had to limp along with whatever 
financial help an apathetic public was will- 
ing to provide. The Army and the Navy 
have shown what can be done in the way 
of teaching when classes are provided with 
adequate equipment, a wide variety of 
visual aids and supplementary teaching 
materials, well qualified teachers who re- 
ceive periodic in-service training, and a 
small selected group of students who are 
highly motivated to learn. Such a program 
costs money. The public provided it for 
var; the public needs to wake up to the 
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fact that they are going to have to provide 
it for peace. And among the ones best 
qualified to sell the public on the schools 
are the men and women in the services 
who return to the schools. 

Never fear, they are not the same teach- 
ers who went to war. They found that 
their Navy jobs (in spite of glamour) were 
just other jobs to be done. They’re com- 
ing back (some of them gratefully) to jobs 
that require individual responsibility and 
initiative, and that net great personal sat- 
isfaction. They’re coming back to fight for 
the security that adequate salaries, tenure, 
and retirement give. They’re coming back 
to see that schools are given the prerequi- 
sites for carrying on a real educational 
program. They’re coming back to teach so 
that another generation will not have to 
experience a war. 

But only some of them are coming back. 
The rest have found that there are other 
places where their education and ability 
are useful. Perhaps it’s just as well. There 
are already too many in the teaching field 
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whose real interest lies elsewhere, but who 
have not had such an opportunity to try 
their wings in another type of work. 

However, good reasons as they are, the 
new importance of education and the 
challenges it offers would be ineffective in 
luring me back to the fold without my 
third reason for returning to teaching: I 
like it! I like the people you meet. They do 
not have the cut-throat competitive atti- 
tude of business nor the complacency of 
government workers. They are, in general, 
interesting, well-read individuals who deal 
in ideas, in people, and in elevating the 
human spirit. True, some of them are 
ivory-towerish, but we need a bit of that 
idealism to mix with the much there is of 
reality. 

I like the students — their enthusiasm, 
their faith, their inquiring minds. They are 
the adults of tomorrow, and in helping 
them shape their thinking, I have a stake 
in the future, too! 

Heten Hvuvs 
Ensign, USNR 


Here is a man who sees the employment 


Ox aspect of the present unsettled 
labor conditions interests me very pro- 
foundly, and it is one which women 
themselves should go into more thor- 
oughly. It is the matter of women so often 
being forced out of employment in these 
postwar days. In fact, so very deeply do I 
concern myself with this matter that it is 
difficult for me to write of it with any de- 
gree of detachment. 

To tell women that they must go 
“home” now, after having helped the 
nation through a most difficult period, 
may be fair enough so long as such women 
have homes — not in the sense of places 
“where, when you have to go they have to 
take you in,” but in the real sense of places 





problems of women from a fresh angle 





where one’s services are needed and one’s 
wants supplied. The majority of women 
who are being dismissed have no such 
places to which they can go. A brother 
who heretofore considered his sister’s sup- 
port just another duty can scarcely feel 
so after she has been on her own during 
the war years. A father who formerly sup- 
ported his daughter of twenty does not 
feel so much like continuing when she has 
become twenty-four. Neither are married 
women necessarily supported. And the 
point must be made that with modern 
labor-saving devices the childless city wife 
should not expect “support” from her 
husband in the same sense as a hard- 
working farmer’s wife expects it. 
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But whatever the circumstances, the 
fact still remains that a society that does 
not require its masculine sex by law to 
provide adequately for its unmarried and 
married feminine members has no right 
to deprive women of remunerative em- 
ployment. 

The wholesale dismissal of femininity 
with little hope of re-employment does 
not, in the opinion of many, send the 
women “home”; rather, it sets them 
astray in a society which manages to give 
a peculiarly unpleasant inflection to its 
phrases applying to unattached femininity 
—perhaps “street walker,” “bird of 
passage,” “adventuress,” or perhaps “old 
maid.” These outsiders are, for any pro- 
vision that is made for them, as much 
exiles from accepted society as were the 
Jews during the Nazi regime, at least in 
the eyes of psychologists. A woman indeed 
may oftentimes have a feeling of not really 
existing in the current social order at all, 
or of existing only as a foreigner who has 
gained citizenship through parasitical 
attachment to some male. 

The singling out of women for dismissal 
from war jobs is in the opinion of the best 
minds society’s way of sidestepping a pre- 
carious situation by discriminating against 
the group least able to raise its voice in 
protest. There are well organized groups 
to combat prejudice against race, class, 
and religion, but there is no group or- 
ganized to combat sex prejudice, for the 
simple reason that femininity is divided 
against itself. At least half, perhaps more 
than half, of American women find them- 
selves adequately provided for, even in- 
dulged, through being under the direct 
protection of a husband or a father. It is 
hard for these to sympathize with fem- 
ininity not so provided for. Women thus 
find themselves in opposing camps, with 
any purposeful drive diverted by dissen- 
sion from within. 

Those women who are cared for ade- 
quately through their connection with a 
husband or a father are apt to have the 
attitude of the house slave of the old 
South, who, himself carefully nurtured 


and affectionately considered, had come 
to acquiesce in the vast social system and 
felt only antagonism and distrust for the 
rebellious “field nigger.” Women who 
have made their peace with society as it 
stands — and one can scarcely blame 
many of them for doing so, seeing the 
good things it has brought to them — 
are tempted to overlook the serious prob- 
lems of others, to consider such problems 
non-existent, in fact, and to hold less satis- 
fied femininity as disputatious and trying 
members of their sex. The society woman, 
for instance, is apt to second the man’s 
voice in commanding the war-factory 
woman worker to return to the home, 
with the implication that if she be properly 
feminine that home will materialize fully 
equipped with a fond and affluent husband. 

The whole thing boils down to the point 
that in this modern age, and particularly 
in the field of labor relations, where there 
is so much unrest between management 
and labor and the government, it has 
become clear that employers do not make 
the proper adjustments for their employ- 
ees from a sense of fair play, but that legis- 
lation or some sort of labor coercion must 
be brought to bear. So also it becomes 
clear that chivalry is no longer to be relied 
on (could it ever have had results, unless 
backed by unconscious coercion?) in ob- 
taining the right treatment of femininity 
universally. Some say, laws must be 
passed and pressure used to obtain ade- 
quate relief in this matter, as laws have 
been passed to obtain relief in the field of , 
management and labor relationships. 

It is believed that women are getting 
around to realizing this, but the situation 
is becoming more and more untenable for 
women who want work — simply because 
they want to eat, and have shelter, and be 
welcome and above all respected members 
of homes where work is honored and ev- 
eryone is eager to do his share of it. 

Rosiey D. STEVENS 
Labor relations consultant; for- 
merly representative of the Wage 
and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
visions, U. S. Department of Labor 
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Concern for the Common Good 


Educational plans, conferences, and 
programs are front-page copy these days. 
Education is news. Editorial comment 
attributes this prevailing interest in better 
education to the recognition that we have 
entered upon a new age in the history of 
man. For the solution of our complex do- 
mestic problems a high level of universal 
education is necessary, and for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of world peace 
it is a sine gua non. Unless, through educa- 
tion, better understanding and coopera- 
tion develop among the peoples of the 
world, cosmic destruction is foreseen. In 
the heart and mind of man must be de- 
veloped the spirit of peace in order that 
mankind survive. 


UNESCO 


By unanimous vote in London on No- 
vember 15, 1945, delegates from forty- 
four countries adopted a constitution es- 
tablishing for the first time a world edu- 
cational organization, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. The representatives of these 
forty-four countries agreed to work to- 
gether to develop mutual understanding 
and trust, for only by building higher edu- 
cational standards and liquidating illiter- 
acy, they agreed, can world peace and 


security be realized. In the words of the 
Charter: 


The purpose of the organization is to con- 
tribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through edu- 
cation, science and culture in order to further 
universal respect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for-the peoples of 
the world without distinction of race, sex, 


language or religion by the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


EDUCATION IN A NEW AGE 


The Charter as finally drafted repre- 
sents the views of both small and large 
nations, and gives one vote to each coun- 
try, regardless of size. To preserve the 
independence of the nations, the educa- 
tional body is prohibited from intervening 
in matters “which are essentially within 
their domestic jurisdiction.” Paris has 
been selected as the seat of the organi- 
zation. 

A fresh impulse to popular education 
everywhere is expected through the 
pledged cooperation among the nations in 
all branches of intellectual activity. This 
will include wider use of the press, radio, 
and motion pictures for the spread of 
knowledge and mutual understanding; 
the establishment of closer working re- 
lationships among adult education agen- 
cies; the international exchange of persons 
active in the fields of education, science, 
and culture; and the exchange of publica- 
tions, objects of artistic and scientific 
interest, and other materials of infor- 
mation. 


**A Mind for the World’s Body” 


Referring to Max Otto’s statement that 
“the vast economic material body of the 
world lacks a mind to match it, and is not 
animated by a commensurate moral 
spirit,” Dr. Harold Taylor upon his inau- 
guration to the presidency of Sarah Law- 
rence College pleaded that colleges and 
universities, as the greatest agencies of 
aspiration and intelligence, be used to 
help create a mind for the world’s body; 
that institutions of higher education help 
give “a faith in the creative intelligence 
of man, and the possibilities of nature for 
social use.” 

To prepare young people to deal ade- 
quately with the new environment the 
war has brought us, Dr. Taylor believes 
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emphasis must be placed upon the de- 
velopment of critical and responsible 
thinking. Dr. Taylor pointed out that the 
charge, before the war began, of irrespon- 
sibility amongst our scientists, business- 
men, and politicians was true. The irre- 
sponsibles were those, he said, who could 
not or would not see the effects of their 
actions upon others, or indeed of their 
failure to act. 

At present there is vivid example of in- 
tellectuals and scientists who are not irre- 
sponsible, ““who take part in the human 
enterprise to which their scientific effort 
is dedicated.” The document, prepared by 
the scientists who developed the uses of 
atomic energy, expressing the hope that 
nuclear energy will be used as a great 
force for world cooperation and peace, 
bridges, at least once, Dr. Taylor said, 
“the gap, so familiar in educational cir- 
cles, between physics and politics, between 
science and morality, between the citizen 
and his social obligations.” 


International Cultural Experience 


An international exchange of teachers 
on a scale never before attempted, to pro- 
mote a common understanding and proper 
appreciation of various cultures, is envi- 
sioned by UNESCO and other agencies. 

Members of AAUW will be interested 
to note the revival by the Association of 
its work in the international exchange of 
teachers, developed in the early 1920's 
as a cooperative project with the Associa- 
tion of the Principals of Schools for Girls 
and the Headmistresses Association. 

Since 1939 the United States has car- 
ried on a limited interchange of teachers 
and technical experts with Latin American 
countries. Now the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has approved a bill to ex- 
tend the interchange with the peoples of 
other countries, and the Committee on 
Military Affairs has before it a bill provid- 
ing for the conversion of part of the re- 
maining stocks of U.S. property abroad 
into a self-perpetuating scholarship fund 
providing a two-way exchange program. 


The Rhodes Scholarships, suspended 
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on the outbreak of war in 1939, are now 
being resumed with the regular quota of 
32 scholarships for American college stu- 
dents, augmented by 32 War Service 
Rhodes Scholarships. The latter are desig- 
nated for war veterans and for civilians 
who were engaged for at least a year in 
work for which draft boards granted an 
occupational deferment. 

The Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
is awarding 36 post-service fellowships of 
approximately $2,500 in addition to the 
usual fellowships of the Foundation. 
These post-service fellowships, for persons 
who have demonstrated unusual capacity 
for research and artistic creation, are 
awarded exclusively to those who have 
served in the armed and other governmen- 
tal services. They may be taken up by 
the recipients as soon as they are dis- 
charged from the service or within one 
year thereafter. For the Guggenheim Fel- 
lowships, men and women, married and 
unmarried, of all races and creeds, who 
are citizens or permanent residents of the 
United States are eligible on equal terms. 

As AAUW members know, the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women has 
extended a number of International Study 
Grants for 1946-47 for women of the lib- 
erated countries. The purpose is to restore 
contacts between the United States and 
the peoples from whom we have so long 
been isolated by the war, and to aid in 
the task of reconstruction by providing 
training to women who will take part in 
the rehabilitation of their countries. These 
study grants are for undergraduate or ad- 
vanced work, and while no age limit is 
fixed, they are intended primarily for 
younger women, potential scholars and 
leaders in their countries. Information 
regarding the grants is circulated abroad 
mainly by officers of the federations of 
university women in the various countries 
or by the respective Cultural Relations 
Attachés of the United States Embassies. 
Contributions are coming in not only 
from members, but from others who see in 
this project a constructive step toward 
rehabilitation of war-devastated countries. 





Education in a New Age 


The Role of the Teacher 


In discussions of education, even when 
views differ on the particulars of curricu- 
lum content or organization, there is 
agreement on the significant role of the 
teacher in the educational process. In 
order to help provide colleges and universi- 
ties with a stream of young and vital 
teachers, the Association of American 
Colleges has evolved a plan whereby 
promising young men and women will be 
encouraged to return to their alma maters 
for a year of “in service” training as part- 
time instructors or assistants. The train- 
ing period is intended to help the candi- 
dates determine whether they would like 
to make teaching their career, and to give 
them the benefit of friendly faculty guid- 
ance and advice. Member colleges of the 
AAC have obligated themselves to try 
the proposed program and to assist their 
respective seniors in obtaining any needed 
financial assistance for their advanced 
study. 

Plans such as this should help not only 
to replenish the greatly reduced supply of 
adequately trained faculty members but 
also to alter Jacques Barzun’s statement, 
now undeniably true, that “teaching is 
not a lost art but the regard for it is a lost 
tradition.” 


College and University Enrollments 


With emphasis placed so strongly upon 
education as an essential for the main- 
tenance of peace, the heavy increases in 
registrations in colleges and universities 
offer an encouraging outlook. Some in- 
stitutions have more than 50 per cent 
increase over last year. A survey of 
thirty-five institutions of higher educa- 
tion, representing public, private, and 
land-grant schools, reveals an average 
enrollment increase of 25 per cent for the 
fall term. The figure will be even higher, it 
is believed, with the release of more per- 
sons from the armed services. In fact, the 
high tide of returning veterans is expected 
next fall. Dr. Raymond Walters of the 
University of Cincinnati predicts that 
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many of the 300,000 women veterans to 
be discharged by March will enter college. 
The rise is noticeable especially in the 
first-year classes, but upper divisions show 
marked gains also. Some institutions re- 
port that veterans comprise 20 per cent 
or more of their enrollment. In November 
it was estimated that more than 100,000 
veterans were enrolled in colleges and uni- 
versities. Women students also largely 
account for the record registrations. Many 
students seeking admission to colleges and 
universities have been turned away due to 
lack of classroom and dormitory space. 


Housing of Students 


Providing residence facilities is today 
one of the major problems on campuses 
throughout the country. Among the make- 
shifts adopted are quarters in the in- 
firmary, cots in the gymnasium and hall- 
ways, “trailer-towns” on college cam- 
puses, and the conversion of fraternity 
houses and former private homes into 
temporary dormitories. Meanwhile, plans 
develop apace for the construction of resi- 
dences. 

For institutions of higher education, 
the American Council on Education has 
appeared before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee urging that priority 
for essential building materials be given 
to educational institutions. The Council 
expressed the belief that the colleges had 
utilized every available resource for tem- 
porary housing and that they must be 
aided in the construction of permanent 
facilities for the expected ten-year or 
longer period during which GI funds will 
be available for education. 

Testifying before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee of the state legislature, 
President Coffey of the University of 
Minnesota said, ““Students cannot attend 
the university unless they have roofs over 
their heads. It is just as important that 
the returning servicemen have adequate 
housing as it is that they have adequate 
instruction.” Calling on the Jegislature for 
funds to build student housing, the Board 
of Regents argued that by creating the 
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university, the citizens of Minnesota 
placed upon the Regents a responsibility 
in the higher education of the youth of 
the state which can be fully discharged 
only if students away from home are 
housed in adequate quarters. 

A pressing problem in campus housing 
is the provision of quarters for the un- 
precedented number of married students. 
A survey made under the auspices of the 
American Council on Education for the 
hook, A Guide to Colleges, Universities and 
Professional Schools in the United States, 
showed that only 136 of 1,300 institutions 
have facilities to accommodate married 
students on the campus; these can take 
care of a total of 3,000, yet 40,000 married 
veterans had already enrolled in the fall, 
with 80,000 expected in later registrations. 

Some institutions are setting up house- 
keeping units in dormitories, as at Wil- 
liams and Dartmouth, and remodeling 
other campus buildings to accommodate 
married veterans with children. Numerous 
institutions are arranging through the 
Federal Public Housing Authority for 
the construction of dwellings for married 
veterans. The University of Michigan, 
for instance, through Federal Works 
Agency advances, is planning eight such 
dwellings, each to contain twenty-two 
apartments, ranging from one to three 
rooms. Through the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority (FPHA), by the end of 
October forty-eight schools and colleges 
had completed arrangements for the hous- 
ing of veteran students. Of these assign- 
ments 2,161 were trailers. 

Where vacancies occur in war housing 
projects within commuting distance of 
schools, the FPHA is renting housing to 
married student veterans. At Hiram Col- 
lege, student veterans and their families 
are cligible for units in a temporary proj- 
ect at Windham, Ohio. Another project, 
in Berea, Ohio, has been opened to married 
veterans enrolled at Baldwin-Wallace 
College. The University of New Hamp- 
shire is quartering its married veterans on 
an annex campus nine miles from the 
university on an FPHA project originally 
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built for shipyard workers. At Eugene, 
Oregon, a project which on V-J Day was 
in process of being converted into war 
housing units, is now completed for the 
use of student veterans at the University 
of Oregon. 


Women Students 


Many coeducational institutions found 
it advisable during the war, in the interest 
of solvency, to admit larger numbers of 
women. Now the women are remaining, dis- 
turbing the so-called usual balance between 
men and women and effecting changes of 
emphasis in studies and extra-curricular 
activities. Women students, it is noted, 
have taken over the leadership of many 
of these activities, serving as class officers, 
editing publications. Even with the return 
of more men, the women have indicated 
they intend to continue active in campus 
leadership. 

The current choice of studies by women 
students, as compared with their earlier 
choices of fields for concentration, would 
afford interesting material for study. A 
majority of the institutions report that 
women students are taking considerably 
more science and mathematics than they 
did formerly. Nevertheless, in the coedu- 
cational institutions, the overall totals in 
selection of courses call for more teachers 
in the humanities and fewer in the sci- 
ences, due to the general preference of 
women students for the humanities. 

Some individual reports are as follows: 
Bryn Mawr, first-year courses in mathe- 
matics and the sciences, especially biology 
and chemistry, general increases; Mount 
Holyoke, registration in mathematics 
twice that of six years ago, in the physical 
and biological sciences a 50 per cent in- 
crease over 1930-40. 

Some figures that lend themselves to 
review here, pertaining to concentrations | 
in the various fields at Radcliffe in 1940- 
1941, are given in the recently published 
report, “General Education in Radcliffe 
College.” These figures purposely selected 
because of their being from “the last 
normal year” show marked differences 
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between Harvard and Radcliffe in interest 
in the great divisions of human knowledge. 


Harvard Radcliffe 
Per cent Per cent 
The Humanities 27.0 
The Social Sciences 
The Physical Sciences 
The Biological Sciences. . . . 
(including Biochemistry) 
Unclassified 


100.0 100.0 


The report points out that the heavily 
weighted interest of Radcliffe students in 
the Humanities is duplicated by the stu- 
dents in selected sister colleges, ag is the 
markedly lesser interest in the physical 
sciences. However, no important evidence 
of differentiation of interest appears be- 
tween the sexes in the great fields of the 
social sciences and the biological sci- 
ences. The report cautions that the pat- 
terns of emphasis are not absolute; they 
shift (at Harvard as well as at Radcliffe) 
“from year to year under the impact of 
social, cultural, and historical pressures, 
some of which are obscure, and as a result 
of purely local and occasionally eccentric 
causes.” 


Women and General Education 


From alumnae survey returns for the 
Radcliffe report and from committee dis- 
cussions with leaders in the field of the 
higher education of women, the commit- 
tee concluded that the needs of college 
women are best served by greater empha- 
sis on general education with its common 
core of knowledge, rather than specialized 
or pre-professional instruction. 


This by no means suggests that the interests 
of women in one area of knowledge, and pos- 
sibly its importance to them, will not be greater 
or lesser than that of men, but it does argue 
that general education should fit men and 
women for the tasks of responsible citizenship 
in a free society and that each sexual group 
should have more and not less knowledge of 
the problems and responsibilities of the other. 
Thus it may be maintained somewhat per- 
suasively that child care and problems of 
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marriage, if they be properly part of the con- 
tent of general education, are in terms of 
present emphasis much less well handled in 
colleges for men than in similar institutions 
for women. 


On the whole, the Radcliffe alumnae 
feel that they received a well rounded 
education in college, though they do sug- 
gest certain improvements. The scientists 
and economists, for example, regret an 
inadequate acquaintance with arts and 
letters, while the linguists and humanists 
wish for more study in the sciences. Some 
11 per cent of the graduates deplore the 
failure of their college course to provide a 
rich background in fine arts and music. All 
of these statements lead the committee 
to conclude that intensive specialization 
characteristic of education for some time 
past is achieved at the cost of a truly 
liberal and humane education. Approxi- 
mately 34 per cent of the alumnae express 
“a erying need for a greater emphasis on 
general education as a preparation for the 
responsibilities and interests of mature 
life.” 

Alumnae of Agnes Scott College are in 
hearty accord with the view of these Rad- 
cliffe alumnae. Numbers of Agnes Scott 
graduates expressed their opinions regard- 
ing college education for women after a 
speaker at the college had propounded 
the thesis that the curriculum should be 
different for women from that of men. 
Their dissent is emphatic: 


For what will it profit a woman to be adept 
in the “gracious preparation of food,” wise in 
the “‘buying of household articles and in the 
proper management of her personal and domes- 
tic life,” if she lacks knowledge and under- 
standing of the world in which she lives? 

Not all women, any more than all men, 
want to go to a liberal arts college. Like men 
who go in for business management, or ad- 
vertising, or salesmanship, there is no reason 
why they should not get special training in 
special schools. But for women who go to col- 
leges to learn, it would certainly be a gross 
injustice to train them in skills rather than to 
enlarge their minds. 


They protest woman’s being put into 
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a separate category and being treated 
only as a woman — not as a person. For, 
they say — 


Today as never before both men and women 
need greater power in viewing the world as a 
whole, of integrating and humanizing knowl- 
edge, of acquiring the ability to assess values 
and make reasoned judgments, of greater 
awareness of living. This goal of the liberal arts 
college is well worth the striving. 


Outlook for Women 


With the increased numbers of women 
in college and with more of them majoring 
in the sciences, it behooves vocational 
counsellors and educators to recall the 
situation after the other war. Women 
chemists, for example, experienced a 
period of employment insecurity, to ex- 
press it mildly, when men chemists were 
again available. The same reversal of 
opportunity may occur again. Veterans’ 
preference is also likely to limit the em- 
ployment of young women directly from 
college. There is already observable, so 
soon after the end of the war, a shift 
from “‘excessive admiration for Women’s 
capacity to do anything,” to the idea that 
women ought to be delighted to give up 
any job and return to their “proper 
sphere.” 

“By 1950,” the director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor 
predicts, “there will be 17,000,000 women 
in the job market of the United States 
who must have jobs or become dependent 
on relatives or society.” The college- 
educated professional women who consti- 
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tute a fraction of this total will experience 
whatever becomes a general trend in the 
employment of women. Therefore, those 
especially concerned with the college 
woman student of today should lend their 
strength to stem the rising tide of feeling 
against the employment of women. Their 
most earnest efforts should be directed 
toward the achievement of full employ- 
ment, since women’s chance for employ- 
ment is not and cannot be a thing apart 
from the general employment picture. 

With the conviction that the war in- 
tensified belief in the necessity of a college 
education for women as well as for men, 
college presidents are confident that the 
trend toward increased enrollment will 
prove permanent. From Vassar there is the 
comment: 


We believe that the number of women desir- 
ing college education will continue to increase 
because it is becoming more and more an ac- 
cepted part of our culture that women shall 
play their part in the industrial, business, pro- 
fessional and civic life of the country. 


The belief is widespread that edu- 
cated women will participate increasingly 
in activities that have a direct bearing on 
the richness and stability of our culture. 
Colleges in assessing the manifold public 
activities of their graduates find these 
activities, as the Radcliffe report expresses 
it, “in a true sense the cultural dividend 
with which women repay society for their 
education.” 

Heten M. Hosp 
AAUW Associate in Higher Education 


If one million of our servicemen and women should avail themselves of 
the opportunity for government-financed education, and a maximum 
of $500 were spent on each of them, the total expenditure for education 
would be — the cost of the war not for one month, not even the cost of 
the war for one week — but the cost of the war for two days. 


— Bricapier GENERAL HINEs 
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AAUW’s International Students 


| countries whose peoplesare fighting 
hunger, exhaustion, cold, disease, and 
disorganization of all the means of normal 
life, AAUW has brought six gifted young 
women to enjoy the freedom of a demo- 
cratic country unscarred by war, to take 
up their education in order to go back as 
teachers and professional workers, better 
able to contribute to the long, hard task 
of reconstruction that faces their nations. 
These six are the holders of AAUW Inter- 
national Study Grants—the advance 
guard, we hope, of many others who will 
come from the liberated countries as our 
funds increase. 

Of one of this year’s students a fellow- 
countrywoman said, “You have saved 
her life. She could not have lived through 
the hardships of another winter in our 
country.” All of the study grant holders 
express their deepest gratitude to the 
AAUW, for the opportunity to live for a 
time “in this free, happy country”; for 
the chance to study, to take up inter- 
rupted work, to learn what has been hap- 
pening in the outside world, what prog- 
ress has been made in their fields of study. 
All are eager to know America, to be able 
to go back and tell their own people about 
the United States. 

Here are their stories. 


ANNE Sorre OestvEpt, Norway 


The account of Anne Sofie Oestvedt, 
age 25, of Oslo, during the war came to us 
marked, “Top Secret. Not to be pub- 
lished.” A cabled request has brought per- 
mission to share it now with AAUW mem- 
bers. This is the story in the words of her 
superior in the resistance organization: 


Miss Anne Sofie Oestvedt started illegal 
work as far back as the autumn of 1940. At 
that period, she undertook part in the illegal 
paper Vi vill os et land — but as the leader of 
the said paper had to flee from the country, 


she started in cooperation with Mr. Bjorn 
Reinertsen (shot by the Germans, December 
17, 1943) the newspaper Eidsvold, in direct 
continuance of the Vi vill os et land. These two 
took care of the editing, printing, and distribu- 
tion of the paper — at the time one of our lead- 
ing ones — until both of them went in for our 
organization entirely in the autumn of 1941. 

In the first period with us, she went to Swe- 
den as a courier [for the underground organiza- 
tion]. We often had to forward mail in the 
middle of the night, and she had to be ready to 
start at a moment’s notice. Each trip might 
take several days. 

By and by, she went over into a more central 
position. 

When one of her collaborators was arrested, 
she got the Gestapo after her on October 8, 
1942, and her studies then had to be discon- 
tinued. 

Her quite unusual energy is clearly shown 
by the fact that in addition to the hard under- 
ground work from the autumn of 1940 — and 
it absorbed most of her time — she managed 
to go through the courses in chemistry. 

How imperative it was for the Germans to 
get hold of her is shown by the fact that she was 
hunted in five different places simultaneously. 
Where she lived, some 45 Germans blocked all 
the entrances to the house, manning all stair- 
cases as well as the flat. When she was not 
found, they took her sister as a hostage. 

In spite of this she insisted on staying on in 
the country, being of the opinion that we 
needed people who could do something there. 
Owing to her outstanding capability, we found 
this could be done by giving her an entirely 
new physical appearance and a new identity. 
In cooperation with the chief of the illegal 
police group, the necessary changes were 
made, and at the same time, she got strict in- 
structions not to disclose her identity to any 
of her previous colleagues, her friends or her 
family. She thus passed more than two and a 
half years 100 per cent stripped of private life 
and friendship, and spent all her time solely in 
the company of underground workers, — 
“National patriot gangsters.” Her physical 
transformation included dark hair instead of 
flaxen, together with new eyelashes and brows. 
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I, personally, remember one occasion when she 
stood beside her father in a tram car, without 
her revealing anything, and without his recog- 
nizing her, his own daughter. 


It is a great proof of great strength of 
character that, without one single exception, 
she managed to carry out this living under the 
surface in Oslo for two and a half years with- 
out any contact with her family or friends. 

Anne Sofie Oestvedt is alone among our male 
or female cooperators to have stood that nerv- 
ous strain. During these years under cover, she 
had no holidays whatever, and she had a con- 
tinuous and most strenuous work. 

As from the summer of 1943, she functioned 
as the proxy of the chief, and in that capacity 
had contacts with the leading underground 
organizations. During the stays abroad and in- 
spection trips of her chief, she was the acting 
leader of the whole system, comprising the 
whole of south Norway (about 3,000 men). We 
might mention also that she carried on negotia- 
tions and discussions on behalf of our organiza- 
tion in Stockholm with representatives from 
the Norwegian High Command in London. 

Anne Sofie Oestvedt has shown outstanding 
administrative gifts. She is extremely purpose- 
ful, energetic and active and is peculiarly apt 
in carrying out the jobs she has taken upon her. 

(signed) Freprik Myure 


Miss Oestvedt carried on studies in 
chemistry at the University of Oslo until 
it was necessary for her to “disappear.” 
Her recommendations stressed, not her 
heroic war service, but qualities as a stu- 
dent. She is now enrolled at the University 
of California at Berkeley, studying Eng- 
lish, physiology, and bacteriology. She is 
preparing to do much-needed nutrition 
work in Norway. 

Since Miss Oestvedt needs as much rest 
as possible now to recover from the hard- 
ships and strain endured in her resistance 
work, she will not be asked to visit AAU W 
or other groups. 


Karen M. Dannevic, Norway 


A gifted student of languages who plans 
to teach English, Miss Dannevig, 26 years 
of age, was the other choice of the Nor- 
wegian Federation, among forty appli- 
cants for this year’s study grants. 
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Shortly after the German occupation of 
Norway, Miss Dannevig received her de- 
gree in English literature at Oslo Univer- 
sity. She was able to continue her studies, 
with some interruption, for a year. Then, 
when the president of the university and 
some of the professors were arrested, Miss 
Dannevig joined in the student strike in 
protest. When this failed to have effect, 
she left the university, took a secretarial 
job, and tried to study on her own, — es- 
thetics, French, and history of art. How- 
ever, she says, ““The result was rather 
poor, as work was being made difficult 
by the stress occupation brought on.” 

Later she joined the resistance move- 
ment, working with the group of Milorg 
(the secret military organization) that was 
organizing the flight of refugees to Swe- 
den. Her chief reports that she allowed 
her rooms to be used for instructing refu- 
gees, “thus exposing her belongings and 
herself personally to great risks.”” When 
her rooms were finally taken by the Ges- 
tapo, she was transferred to work as 
coder for secret stations of the Norwegian 
Home Forces and secretary to the leader. 

Miss Dannevig is studying American 
literature and history of the arts at Rad- 
cliffe College, where she has been granted 
a tuition scholarship. 


Simone Daro, Belgium 


Miss Daro, who is 25, was first choice of 
the Belgian Federation. She received an 
advanced degree in astronomy from the 
University of Brussels in 1941. Shortly 
afterward, the university was closed by 
the Germans, and she became a teacher in 
clandestine courses organized by the un- 
derground. These forbidden classes had to 
be moved from place to place to avoid 
the Gestapo, and the teachers were in 
constant danger of arrest. (A letter from 
Miss Daro giving more details of her war 
experiences appeared in the Fall JourNnat, 
pages 44-45.) 

Miss Daro was eager to study in the 
United States, for, as she wrote, ““Belgian 
astronomers lost touch with the U.S.A. 
They kept on working along their own 
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’ paths, but they know next to nothing of 
the recent accomplishments of American 
scientists.” On her return, she will report 
to groups in Belgium doing research in 
astronomy, and plans also to report more 
generally to the Belgian Federation of 
University Women on life in the United 
States. “This,” she adds, “would strengthen 
the bonds between Belgium and the 
U.S.A. and I consider it the best way to 
help my stay in America bear its fruit on 
either side of the Atlantic.” 

Miss Daro has enrolled at Radcliffe 
College, with a tuition grant to supple- 
ment AAUW funds, and is working at the 
Harvard Observatory. She writes enthusi- 
astically of the opportunity given her to 
work with the Schmidt telescope, “‘a new 
kind of instrument that so far has not dis- 
played yet all its possibilities.” She 
planned to use the Christmas holidays to 
visit other observatories. 


ELIzABETH JANSMA, Holland 


Miss Jansma, 18 years old, is a graduate 
of a gymnasium for girls, Amsterdam. 
She was recommended as a gifted young 
student, a good representative of her 
country, by the Netherlands Information 
Service and the Netherlands-America 
Foundation Service in New York City. 
Her father, a well known liberal, was one 
of the first group arrested by the Germans. 
With the assistance of the United States 
Ambassador to the Netherlands, she man- 
aged to get passage to the United States — 
as the only passenger on a Liberty Ship. 
Miss Jansma is taking the general arts 
course at Sweet Briar College, Virginia. 
The college has given her a tuition schol- 
arship. 


Eusa vAN Dien, Holland 

Miss van Dien, 31 years of age, is study- 
ing astronomy at the Harvard Observa- 
tory, enrolled as a student at Radcliffe 
College. She was recommended by the 
president of the Netherlands Federation 
of University Women as “a very able 
young scholar” who, being Jewish, had 
had a difficult time during the war. 
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In 1939 she was awarded a fellowship 
by Radcliffe College, but could not take it 
up because of the outbreak of the war. The 
next year the Germans would not permit 
her to leave the country. In 1945, when 
she was at last able to reapply for the fel- 
lowship, she wrote: 


Since 1939 terrible disasters have passed 
over and struck this poor country. I am 
amongst the fortunate ones that survived with 
my next of kin. We lost everything we pos- 
sessed and hardly any dress is left to us. I 
had to hide from the Germans since Septem- 
ber 1942; the house was looted and my money 
spent during those years. Nevertheless I could 
complete most of my thesis under the supervi- 
sion of Professor Pannekoek. (You may be 
glad to learn that he is, though much weakened 
and older, still alive and recovering, and hopes 
soon to be able to rebegin his scientific work 
he had to stop because of famine, cold, dark- 
ness, general depression and illness of his wife.) 

I still regret I had to miss the unique oppor- 
tunity you offered to me and I never gave up 
hope yet once to join U.S.A. student-life. Do 
you think I could possibly be amongst those 
that will be received in the U.S.A.? 


Since Radcliffe had assigned all its 
fellowships when Miss van Dien wrote, 
her application was referred to AAUW, 
Radcliffe offering to waive tuition if an 
AAUW grant could take care of her other 
expenses. 

Miss van Dien holds a B.S. and MLS. in 
astronomy from the University of Amster- 
dam, and had completed residence re- 
quirements for the doctorate. 


CeciLe Rasut, France 


At the age of 24, Miss Rabut is already 
a graduate of the law school of the Univer- 
sity of Paris and a practicing avocat. Par- 
ticularly interested in problems of juve- 
nile delinquency, which have increased 
enormously in France as a result of the 
war, Miss Rabut is studying juvenile 
courts in this country. After preliminary 
study at the New York School of Social 
Work, she will visit juvenile courts and 
correctional institutions to observe Ameri- 
can methods first-hand. The U. S. Chil- 


dren’s Bureau has assisted in planning her 
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schedule, which tentatively includes Rich- 
mond, Virginia; Washington, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, Iowa, 
New Orleans, Dallas, Georgia, and Ala- 
bama. On her return to Paris, Miss Rabut 
will report her observations to the Chair- 
man of the Juvenile Court of Paris and to 
the directors of reform schools throughout 
France. 

All of the study grant holders express 
repeatedly their deepest gratitude to the 
AAUW for this year’s opportunity. This 
letter to the Secretary of the Awards 
Committee from one student is repre- 
sentative: 

I have been wondering ever since I became 
settled here, to whom to address my thanks for 
this truly wonderful opportunity of finishing 
my studies. Just writing to an impersonal insti- 
tution did not seem the thing, but I hope to be 
able to tell the AAUW through vou how ex- 
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tremely happy and grateful I am for your 
splendid scholarship and wonderful way in 
which everything has been arranged. 

I do not think you can imagine how it feels 
to come to this country overflowing with ma- 
terial goods, kindness, helpfulness, nice people 
—and universities of good tutoring. I am a 
bit breathless at the speed and quality of the 
students’ work here, and arriving one month 
late for classes naturally does not make things 
better, but it is a real feast to be able to study 
again and have a substantial intellectual meal 
after years of mental starvation. 


International students for 1946-47 will 
be selected by the AAUW Awards Com- 
mittee in February. The number depends 
on the funds now being raised by AAUW 
groups. Units that have completed their 
commitments under the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund are all contributing to 
the International Grants. 


AAUW Investment 


Fellowships and international study grants are ob- 
viously more significant than ever before. It is urgent 
that we know more about the world and its two billion 
inhabitants if we are to protect the universe and its 
people from the devastating effects of an atomic war. 
Contributions to fellowships rank with War Fund and 
Victory Loan donations, for the fellowship program of 
AAUW will help us win the peace, “‘a just and durable 
peace.”” Will the branches accept this challenge during 
1946 and thus increase their investments in a better 


world? 


— RosaMonpDE R. WIMBERLY 
President, South Carolina State Division 








The War Memorial 


IN A MEMORIAL, the end to be achieved, primarily, is the perpetuation 
of the memory of a great man or great event to future generations. 
This object being granted, it follows that permanency and a clear 
and arresting expression of the commemorative idea are essentials of 
the program; and that the most appropriate memorial is that which 
may best withstand the changes of centuries, and by the beauty and 
dignity of its design arouse to attention and respect the heedless 
mind of the wayfarer and that of the wayfarer still to come. 


CLEAR and arresting expression of the com- 
memorative idea” — the heedless minds 
of today’s wayfarers are about to choose for it, 
something “which may best withstand the 
changes of centuries.”’ People of the year 2,045 
— if there be people and if there be such a year 
—are to interpret what kind of people we 
were in taste, philosophy, and creative power 
in this period, by our memorials. 

Choice of a war memorial requires a long 
time for reflection. The following brief sum- 
mary affords a beginning on generalized data. 
It is slanted in behalf of single communities, 
not at all for the battlefield, and not so much 
toward state and national memorials. 

Fiske Kimball, director of the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, writing in the New York 
Times Magazine for Sunday, November 12, 
1944, begins with the history of the memorial 
through the ages — Egypt, Greece, Rome, the 
Middle Ages, Renaissance, and Modern includ- 
ing the United States, and indicates the tran- 
sition from king, general, and leader to Un- 
known Soldier. He disagrees specifically with 
the proposal of President William Mather 
Lewis of Lafayette College for such humani- 
tarian memorials as “‘hospital beds, medical 
research projects, perpetual scholarships in in- 
stitutions of higher learning, playgrounds, com- 
munity halls, crippled children’s clinics, music 
foundations and others which will immortalize 
the country’s heroes.” Because he thinks they 
will not so immortalize: that “‘clear and ar- 
resting expression” which shall immortalize 
can only come from a work of art. The second 
section of Mr. Kimball’s article begins on how 
to do it — the local committee, the desirable 
advisors, the artist who shall create the design, 
the 10 per cent of the funds which should go 
toward the design, the hope that the artist may 
live and execute the work in the community. 


— Paul Cret 


Philip C. Johnson, the first curator for the 
Museum of Modern Art department of Archi- 
tecture and Industrial Design, writing in the 
Art News for September 1945, says: ““. . . me- 
morials, the main function of which is to in- 
spire,” but we are utilitarians, we shall have 
trouble with emotional expression by pure 
form. “‘We may expect a large crop of useful or 
what are called ‘living’ memorials. These will 
not be a complete expression of the idea, since 
calling something a memorial does not make it 
one.” Measuring by scale, location, setting, 
background, and view from all sides, he tells 
why some American monuments are right and 
others wrong. 


W: SHOULD make use of only that part of tra- 
dition which is consonant with the spirit of our 
time.” Not the goddess, not the cross, not the 
arch nor the man on horseback. In closing, the 
architect’s imagination says: 


The mound offers a unique opportunity for 
that most American of modern tools, the bull- 
dozer, which could build mounds the size of 
the prehistoric ones in considerably less time. 
. . - Imagine the effect of a lonely, man-made 
mountain in the shape of a cone rising from an 
endless plain; or a row of megaliths, each a 
tower of rough-hewn granite, curving up a 
treeless hill. 


Mr. Kimball is a distinguished scholar and 
long-time custodian of the arts and public 
education. Mr. Johnson is a practicing archi- 
tect who has also given thought to public edu- 
cation. Both of them prefer monumental me- 
morials. It remains to hear from the other side. 

Joseph Hudnut writes in the Atlantic for 
September 1945, under the title, ““The Monu- 
ment Does not Remember.” He says the monu- 
ment represents our search for permanence and 
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completeness, enduring, yet opposite to our 
life. Hills are not man’s continuity, monu- 
ments may be. “The monument, geometric, 
arbitrary and self-sufficient, stands before us 
evident and complete.” Feeling an idea in pure 
form, we are for that moment free. “‘ These are 
the first and philosophical gifts of the monu- 
ment.” 

But this dean and professor of architecture 
at Harvard University, who has spent his life 
with architecture and who can visualize monu- 
mentality every time he closes his eyes, does 
not believe in monuments for us. Partly be- 
cause the people do not understand or care for 
abstractions, and inferentially, learning is 
beyond us. And for the rest, because the monu- 
ment does not remember war. It “remembers” 
glamour, heroism, spiritual ascent; it does not 
remember fear, bombs, and blood. It selects 
as martial music selects; it should not be used 
because it cannot recall the whole. Then he 
says that time lays various meanings on archi- 
tecture. Suppose Americans come actually to 
like change, would they like then, our little 
search for stability, the rigidity of our per- 
manence? 


eecun instead, we let go of all idea of perma- 
nence and take something which will pass as 
we pass, yet is for now a symbol that we are 
trying to build a civilization for free men: 


Whatever contains and sustains that for 
which our soldiers fought is a commemoration 
more eloquent and enduring than the loftiest 
monument... . 

I am not for Memorial Convention Halls or 
Memorial Baseball Fields . . . but I am for 
some act, immediate and unequivocal in every 
town and village. . . . Build something simple 
and considered, useful to the community — 
park, playground, schoolhouse, music hall, 
theatre, library, church accessible to all faiths; 
not for practical convenience, but for service 
to the spirit. . . . There are buildings which 
lift community life out of the business of 
getting and spending. Not war, for that can 
never be recorded. 


The Museum of Modern Art proposes to 
hold an exhibition of war memorials, in both 
model and photographic forms, and to publish 
a book on the same subject. It is anxious to 
secure photographs, dates, and full descrip- 
tions, including exact accounts of location and 
material, of really excellent war monuments 
anywhere, but particularly in the United 
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States. Material should be submitted to the 
Department of Architecture, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. 


‘Te foregoing contains enough different lines 
of belief to represent American views fairly. 

The need of communities is for time and 
people who are trying to command the issues. 
What is the memorial to commemorate? Is 
it the soldier, is it better human opportunity, 
is it patriotism, is it the ultimate sacrifice to 
death, is it the spirit of the time, is it to God, 
is it to Man, is it the conversion to the new 
world which we allege? 

No one has the right to take over Dean 
Hudnut’s point of view without passing 
through some of the suffering by which he at- 
tained it. If a rose garden or an evergreen for- 
est is to be considered a war memorial, then 
we must struggle to bring forth all relevant 
comparable material and, in a growing idea of 
democracy, it is conceivable that humanitarian 
memorials could also take the form of laws on 
the statute books. 

Summaries of magazine articles can have 
value only as suggestions. The AAUW branch 
wishing to consider the subject must send for 
the original articles. This is particularly true 
because they are illustrated, and the pictures 
will rouse a whole new series of thoughts. The 
New York Times Magazine can be ordered di- 
rect from the publisher, Times Building, West 
42d Street, New York 8, N. Y. The Art News 
(September 1945) is published by Art Founda- 
tion, 1386 East 57th Street, New York, New 
York, 50 cents. The Atlantic (September 1945) 
can be ordered from 8 Arlington Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, 50 cents. 

The subject may be carried somewhat fur- 
ther through books, though they might be 
prejudicial since they were not written near 
enough to this moment,’and they may not be 
American. It will surely be wise to file a re- 
quest for the Museum of Modern Art’s pro- 
jected book, and to inquire whether their ex- 
hibition or a modified form of it is to be cir- 
culated. 

The AAUW would like to offer such help as 
advice makes possible to branches in very 
small American cities — say communities up 
to 5,000, or possibly up to 10,000. For further 
information address the Associate in Arts at 
national Headquarters. 

Lura Beam 
AAUW Arts Associate 
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The New Board 


Eleven new members attended the 
meeting of the national Board of Directors 
at Headquarters, November 1-3, — the 
first meeting since the vote-by-mail elec- 
tions of the 1945 Convention. This repre- 
sents twice the usual biennial turnover, 
since there was no 1943 Convention. 

A good deal of time was spent on reports 
which sketched the picture of this com- 
plex organization of 80,000 university 
women as it shifts from war tasks to the 
problems of peace. Action taken is re- 
ported below. 


Compulsory Military Training 


The Board of Directors discussed ear- 
nestly the obligation of the AAUW to 
take some stand with regard to a subject 
that directly affects our interest in educa- 
tion and international relations, — com- 
pulsory military training. This resolution 
was adopted, and was-transmitted to the 
President of the United States: 


The AAUW strongly urges that a represen- 
tative commission be appointed at once by the 
President of the United States to study and to 
promptly recommend means of fulfilling our 
international commitments in the light of new 
scientific developments and of our responsi- 
bilities as a member of the United Nations 
Organization. We urge further that action 
with respect to compulsory military training 
be based upon the relation of such training to 
our international commitments, as shall be 
made clear by the findings of that commission. 


The letter to the President requested 
specifically — 


that you appoint a commission, representative 
of men and women in the Congress, the mili- 
tary, the diplomatic services, as well as those 
in the physical and social sciences, and the 
humanities. Prompt action in making the ap- 


pointments and in reporting the findings is 
sincerely desired. 


1947 Convention in Dallas 


The Board of Directors received mes- 
sages from the Dallas Branch and the 
Texas State Division officers, renewing 
their hospitable invitation to hold the next 
biennial Convention in Dallas. The invita- 
tion was accepted with enthusiasm. Plans 
will soon get under way to hold the 1947 
Convention in Dallas about the middle of 
April. As the first national convention 
since the clouds of war have lifted, we look 
forward to a notable meeting. 


International Study Materials 


This is a time for all of us to consider 
carefully the basic trends of our foreign 
policy, not shirking our responsibility 
with the fallacious plea, “I am not an 
expert.” We do not have to be expert 
engineers to drive our cars: in both areas 
what is essential is a basic minimum of 
actual knowledge, applied with judgment. 

It is to provide an analysis of the basic 
issues and to give access to the essential 
facts that AAUW study materials are 
prepared. Particularly important and use- 
ful is the quarterly periodical, Your For- 
eign Policy, available to study groups and 
individual menbers at the modest sub- 
scription rate of $1.00 a year. This has 
become a cooperative project, with mem- 
bers of our national Committee on In- 
ternational Relations assuming regular 
responsibility for contributing the sec- 
tions for each issue analyzing current 
developments within their own fields. Dr. 
Maxine Sweezy Woolston will deal with 
economic questions; our relations with 
Europe will be surveyed by Besse How- 
ard; Russia will be covered by Dr. Nancy 
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Scott; the Far East by Dean Meribeth 
Cameron; and the Western Hemisphere 
by Dr. Madaline Nichols. Dr. Helen 
Dwight Reid continues to cover develop- 
ments in the conduct of our foreign policy 
and progress in international organization. 

There are also special study guides, 
such as Dr. Cameron’s on “American Re- 
lations with Eastern Asia,”’ Dr. Reid’s on 
“The Postwar Treatment of Germany,” 
and a new one on Russia now being pre- 
pared by Dr. Nancy Scott, to be available 
early in January 1946. Our relations with 
Russia impinge on so many other areas of 
American foreign policy and are of such 
overshadowing importance that many 
branches are building their study pro- 
grams for this winter around Russian- 
American relations. 

The study kits on International Educa- 
tion and on the United Nations Charter 
(50 cents each) are being widely used, and 
the demand is increasing rapidly. These 
kits contain all the basic texts and much 
important documentary material, as well 
as interesting pamphlets and helpful study 
guides. 

Nor has the Association been neglecting 
the international significance of the atomic 
bomb. On that subject, more in the follow- 
ing item. 


Atoms and You 


How are you meeting the challenging 
problems raised by the atomic bomb? 
Are you applying AAUW techniques, 
studying the facts and their implications 
calmly and realistically? Or are you letting 
panic sweep you into hasty acceptance of 
proffered panaceas, or seeking escape 
through closing your mind to the dreadful 
potentialities? 

We cannot now shut Pandora’s box, but 
we can do something to control the genii 
which man has let loose in our world. We 
can begin by informing ourselves and help- 
ing others to get authentic information 
concerning the facts about atomic energy, 
as a basis for devising effective methods of 
harnessing it to constructive rather than 
destructive purposes. 


Nationally, AAUW has played an ac- 
tive part in establishing liaison machinery 
to serve as a source of accurate informa- 
tion from the scientists and as a clearing 
house for materials on the subject. After a 
month of earnest preparatory work by a 
small steering committee representing 49 
of the major national organizations, a Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Information 
was established by an inter-organizational 
conference held in Washington, December 
18. Our representative, Dr. Helen Dwight 
Reid, has been elected Vice-Chairman of 
the new National Committee. The com- 
mittee has no power to commit any mem- 
ber organization to any policy or program; 
its purpose is to provide a medium through 
which organizations like AAUW can co- 
operate with the atomic scientists and 
their colleagues “to promote public un- 
derstanding of the scientific facts of atomic 
energy and their implications for society.” 
It has established an office at the new 
headquarters of the Federation of Atomic 
Scientists, 1621 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., through which materials 
and speakers can be made available to the 
affiliated organizations. 


More for Your International Kit 


Members who have already acquired 
the International Education kit may now 
obtain free from AAUW Headquarters 
Congressman Merrow’s report to Congress 
and the final text of UNESCO as adopted 
at London. Please also ask for a copy of 
the mimeographed study guide on Inter- 
national Education if it was omitted from 
your kit. All kits ordered now will contain 
these materials. 


Legislation in Social Studies 


A copy of the Social Studies Section of 
the Legislative Kit is offered free of 
charge to every social studies chairman 
who writes in for it. And we recommend 
that you do so. Whether your group 
wishes to support bills before Congress 
actively or not, legislation should be a 
part of study this year. There is probably 
more national legislation proposed in the 
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field of social studies now than there has 
been at any time since the early ’thirties 
— legislation that may well influence our 
national life for many years to come. 

Hearings have already been held on 
some of the bills endorsed by the Social 
Studies Committee last fall (see the Gen- 
eral Director’s Letter, December 1945). 
AAUW has testified in favor of S-1592, 
the General Housing Bill, and HR-4761, 
Amendments to the National Housing Act 
to Prevent Speculation in Housing. Dr. 
Caroline F. Ware, who appeared in our be- 
half before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, stressed the importance 
of S-1592 to AAUW members. When she 
appeared before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee in support of HR- 
4761, she was able to quote facts and 
figures on the cost of housing in Milwaukee 
provided by our own AAUW branch there, 
which is working on the housing problem 
in cooperation with other local groups. 
Copies of her testimony on these two bills, 
included in the Legislative Kit, should 
therefore prove particularly interesting to 
AAUW study groups. 


How Do You Feel about the 
Full Employment Bill? 


By the time you receive this copy of the 
JOURNAL, social studies chairmen will 
have received a letter from the Associate 
asking for an expression of opinion on 
the Full Employment Bill S-380. The 
Committee on Legislative Program has 
asked the Social Studies Committee to 
consider recommending inclusion of full 
employment in the naticnal Legislative 
Program. Many branches have already 
written to Headquarters that they are 
holding or have already held meetings on 
full employment. Did your group con- 
clude that it favors the bill, or not? Does 
it feel that full employment is a matter of 
national policy, or not? Please send in 
your branch vote if you have not already 
done so. We should like to have a broad 
sample of branch opinion as a basis for 
considering any recommendation on this 


bill. 
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Does Your Branch Have an Effective 
Study-Action Program? 


The next General Director's Letter will 
include several examples of branch ex- 
perience in community activity. We re- 
quested these examples in the December 
General Director’s Letter, and although the 
response has been heartening, we look for- 
ward to a great many more. Also we should 
like to know what sorts of problems you 
run into in attempting to set up an active 
community program. In this way, the 
Associate may be able to help some 
branches by passing on to them the ex- 
perience of others. 

It is most important that every branch 
interested in social studies have an ef- 
fective study-action program. Study-ac- 
tion is the heart of AAUW branch ac- 
tivity. The participation of the layman 
in the solution of community problems, 
and national problems too, has never been 
more important than it is today. For al- 
though it is the role of the expert to ana- 
lyze our problems and devise plans for 
their solution, in the end it is ourselves 
who must accept or reject those plans. 
We must assume responsibility for the 
sort of world in which we live. 


AAUW and UNRRA 


The appropriation of funds for UNRRA 
affords a good case in point. From the 
very beginning, those whose business it is 
to study and follow international relations 
agreed that foreign relief was absolutely 
necessary for survival and should be car- 
ried out through an international agency. 
The public was overwhelmingly in favor 
of providing the relief. But there were 
complaints. Relief was expensive. 
UNRRA was inefficient. An organization 
set up by the United States might do a 
better job. And Europeans were a lazy lot 
anyhow, content to be fed by Uncle 
Sam for the rest of their days. 

The public remained unconvinced. Of 
course relief was expensive. Perhaps 
UNRRA was inefficient when it began its 
work. What agency, confronted with a 
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tremendous task, has not had weak spots 
in its machinery? Perhaps a_ separate 
U. S. agency could do a better job — 
and perhaps not. But is not worldwide 
relief necessarily a matter for interna- 
tional cooperation? As for the lazy Eu- 
ropeans, we found it hard to believe that 
those who fought the invader and resisted 
the conqueror had suddenly lost all ca- 
pacity for self-support. It is true that five 
years of hunger and misery have sapped 
the vitality of millions of people. But that 
we found an argument for helping them: 
energy and self-reliance do not spring 
from illness and starvation. 

Congress appropriated the funds be- 
cause public opinion — the opinion of the 
layman — made itself felt. All the experts 
in the world could not have obtained 
funds for UNRRA without public sup- 
port. AAUW response to the joint letter 
sent out last fall by the Associates in 
Social Studies and International Educa- 
tion was very impressive. Many, many 
individual members, many branches, and 
several state boards wrote to their Con- 
gressmen, or to their newspapers, or asked 
their ministers to bring the matter up in a 
Sunday sermon. This was AAUW’s direct 
contribution to the fight. Our indirect con- 
tribution was probably far greater. We 
helped to get people thinking and talking 
about UNRRA. We helped to mobilize 
public opinion. 

This sort of thing we can and should 
do again and again. For problems have a 
way of solving themselves— and not 
always pleasantly — if they are not firmly 
taken in hand. That is why legislation 
must be part of our study program this 
year. 


Legislative Kits 


Legislative Kits for 1945-46 are ready 
for distribution. They will be sent from 
Headquarters without charge to branch 
legislative chairmen who request them for 
use in the program. These Kits contain 
materials explaining items on the AAUW 
Legislative Program voted by 1945 Con- 
vention delegates. 
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Emergency Funds Returned to AAUW 


In several instances recently, funds ap- 
propriated for wartime relief have been 
returned to us. The Australian Federation 
of University Women has written that 
they will not need the $500 granted by 
AAUW to help them meet the threatened 
emergency of Japanese invasion. 

The Honolulu Branch has returned # 
similar grant, with this message: 


The Honolulu Branch has felt for the past 
four years an inexpressible gratitude to the 
national organization for its thoughtfulness, 
consideration, and generosity in sending to the 
branch $500 shortly after the outbreak of the 
war to be used for purposes which might de- 
velop out of the exigencies of the Pearl Harbor 
disaster. Now that the war is over and the 
residents of Honolulu came through with rela- 
tively little hardship or privation, the Board of 
Governors desires to return the generous con- 
tribution of the national organization together 
with interest accumulated. The Honolulu 
Branch has felt a peculiar and deep gratitude 
for the care which its mother organization ex- 
tended during a period when needs might have 
been very grave. 


The Fall JourNnau reported the return 
of nearly $800 by the Canadian Federa- 
tion for re-allocation by the Reconstruc- 
tion Aid Committee. 


More International Study Grants 


Already we have word of International 
Study Grants contributed for 1946-47. 

Mrs. Dorothy Bragonier, fellowship 
chairman of the South Atlantic Unit, un- 
dertook to raise a $500 Huntington (West 
Virginia) International Study Grant out- 
side the AAUW. She told leading business 
men the story of what AAUW is doing for 
women students from the liberated coun- 
tries; by November they had responded 
with more than $500. One donor, when he 
heard that two of this year’s students are 
from his native Holland, wrote a check for 
$135, the amount needed to complete the 
grant. 

The East Bay Branch, California, re- 
ports a $1,500 International Study Grant 
completed. This is the first $1,500 Inter- 
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national Study Grant to be raised by a 
single branch. 

The Monterey Peninsula Branch, Cali- 
fornia, has raised a $500 grant. Monterey, 
too, is in a special class, since this was the 
first branch International Study Grant 
reported. It is to be named for Margaret 
Swigart, member of the branch, who has 


. done much to inspire the branch in raising 


these funds. 

As funds are contributed they should be 
sent to the state fellowship chairman to 
forward to national Headquarters, so that 
arrangements for bringing the students to 
this country can be set in motion. An 
unbelievable number of details are in- 
volved in securing transportation, select- 
ing the best institution for the student’s 
work, arranging for her acceptance, pro- 
viding housing, estimating the amount of 
funds needed, etc. 


Reconstruction Aid to Chinese 
Women 


The Reconstruction Aid Committee has 
made a grant of $1,000 to a distinguished 
Chinese expert, Miss Dju Yu Bao, pri- 
marily for travel to industrial centers, such 
as Detroit, the textile mills of the South, 
and other areas where she can meet 
industrial experts and study various as- 
pects of safety and health. Miss Dju has a 
considerable experience in dealing with 
these problems in China, as chief of the 
Welfare Section and member of the staff 
of the Industrial and Social Division of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, and as per- 
sonnel worker for a company operating 
large cotton mills near Chungking. 

Another grant from Reconstruction Aid 
Funds to a Chinese woman who is con- 
cerned with industrial problems was re- 


‘ported in the Fall Journau. This letter 


has come from the recipient, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Kao Woo: 


Words are powerless to express my deepest 
appreciation of the kindness of the American 
Association of University Women for making 
it possible for me to take the Personnel Train- 
ing Course at Radcliffe College. 

China is on her way to become industri- 


alized. Undoubtedly there will be an urgent 
need of personnel in the industrial management 
especially the management of women workers 
in industries. 

It is the American Association of University 
Women that gives me this fine opportunity to 
prepare myself for my future service. It is your 
ardent effort which makes it possible for me to 
have such a training. I am planning to return 
to China after I have completed this Personnel 
Training Program by next June. I sincerely 
hope to contribute something for the happiness 
of humanity in the future as a return of your 
kindness. 

May I extend my thanks and greetings to 
every member of the American Association of 
University Women? Your kind effort is greatly 
appreciated. 


Arts Review for 1944—45 


Art reports for 1944-45 show a good 
year considering the necessary limita- 
tions. By July 30 we had 525 branch art 
reports. Of these, 145 describe work 
which may be fairly called of good-to- 
excellent quality, worthy to be counted 
along with art schools, college depart- 
ments, museums, or little theatres as part 
of the national resources in the arts for 
the year. Another 292 account for work 
that is well enough as far as it goes, but 
not yet well composed into a local whole. 
The remaining 88 record such occasional 
items as a single “art program” for a 
branch meeting, a few lectures by out- 
siders, a gift to some art agency in the 
town; any one a beginning perhaps, but 
not stabilized as educational policy. War 
projects dropped to half a dozen from the 
fifty noted in both of the preceding years. 

The gains of the year are evidenced in 
three things: first, the steadily increasing 
recognition of the community point of 
view as our reason for being; second, the 
fact that 51 per cent of the members 
enrolled in the arts (about 4,500) are 
taking some work in practicum; and 
third, the many excellent analyses of 
branch status made by arts chairmen. 
A prevailing criticism is that we are still 
too passive, too satisfied with being only 
listeners. 
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Numbers continue as usual in the 
things we now do as accepted practice. 
Thus we have a community attendance 
of 142,644 recorded for branch art events. 
These are chiefly exhibitions, but in- 
clude plays, concerts, recitals, lectures, 
classes, community workshops, contests 
for children and adolescents, and library 
story-telling hours. 

One library has been founded with a 
nucleus of four hundred books; several 
groups are working for local art centers 
and new annual community exhibitions; 
four branches are making community 
art surveys; and one is beginning a print 
collection. 

A total of $130 is reported in gifts to 
other organizations interested in art. 
Among the seventy writing groups, the 
eight who reported sales exactly sold 
$2,574 worth of manuscripts, bringing 
the grand total of sales to $11,900. Nine 
statewide projects in arts were reported. 

Perhaps the palm for a study course 
should go to the small branch at Alfred, 
New York, “‘ where nine members turned 
out for the Mozart evening when it was 17 
degrees below zero.” 


In Memoriam — Sara Crumpton 
McMahon 


eer 


‘he Pure in Heart,” a play for ado- 
lescents about the Children’s Crusades, 
was written by Sara Crumpton Mc- 
Mahon, with music by Elizabeth Sutton 
Brown, for the Writing Project of 1941- 
42. It was awarded first place in plays by 
judges from the Buffalo Branch. The 
Writing Project dropped plays from the 
categories after a few years because there 
were not enough entries. “The Pure in 
Heart” remains in memory as the most 
interesting play ever contributed to the 
project. Mrs. McMahon died in 1942, but 
the play remains and now the Association 
of the Junior Leagues of America has 
added it to their Children’s Theatre Cata- 
logue, a copy of which may be had for the 
asking. 

Junior League plays are chosen by a 
director of children’s plays. Copies are 
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lent for four weeks, upon the payment of a 
deposit of $5.00 which is returned when 
the manuscript is returned. Branches 
wishing to produce the play make their 
own copies of the text; music may be 
bought for $4.00 from the Junior League. 
The royalty fee which is paid to the au- 
thors is $6.00. In this case Mrs. Brown and 
Mrs. McMahon’s sister have decided that 
it shall be applied to cancer research. 
For particulars and rental of ““The Pure 
in Heart,” write Virginia Lee Comer, 
Association of Junior Leagues, the Wal- 


dorf-Astoria, New York 17, N. Y. 


New Branches 


Four new branches have been recog- 
nized since the Fall JourRNAL: 


Fioripa — Daytona Beach 
Groraia — Albany 

Missourt — North Kansas City 
PENNSYLVANIA — Glenside 


The total is now 931. 


Association Calendar 


February 8 — Fellowship Endowment Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 

February 8-10 — Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 

April 5-6 — Southwest Central Regional Con- 
ference, Little Rock, Arkansas 

April 5-6 — Virginia State Meeting, Wythe- 
ville 

April 5-6 — South Carolina State Meeting, 
Myrtle Beach 

April 11-13 — Washington State Meeting, 
Spokane 

April 11-13 — Southeast Central Regional 
Conference, New Orleans, Louisiana 

April 12-14 — North Carolina State Meeting, 
Durham 

April 24-26 — Committee on Membership and 
Maintaining Standards, Washington, D. C. | 

May 3-4 — Iowa State Meeting, Davenport 

June 11-13 — Conference of State Division 
Presidents, Washington, D. C. 


‘Branch Art Reports, 1944—45”’ 
“Branch Art Reports, 1944-45,” the 
annual record, is available without charge 
through the Publications Clerk at Head- 
quarters. It contains a critical evalua- 
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tion which should be considered in every 
branch. 


CBS Columbia Workshop, New York 


CBS is reviving its workshop and is in 
the market for original radio script. Half- 
hour scripts bring $100, in verse or prose, 
with or without sound effects or music. 
There are no special rules for writers, save 
that “the prime requisite is originality.” 


Caroline Spurgeon Memorial Fund 


A fund to perpetuate the memory of 
the late Professor Caroline Spurgeon at 
Bedford College, England, is being raised 
by her former colleagues, pupils, and 
friends. Professor Spurgeon was widely 
known in this country, as a distinguished 
Shakespeare scholar and also as one of the 
moving spirits in founding the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women 
and its first president. The memorial fund 
will be used in some way “to stimulate 
love of literature and respect for scholar- 
ship.” Contributions may be sent to Dean 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, 
New York 27, New York. 


Fellowship in Genetics or Mental 
Health 


Radcliffe College announces the Helen 
Putnam Fellowship for Advanced Re- 
search, $2,000, open to women scholars in 
the field of genetics or of mental health. 
The fellowship will run for eleven months 
from October 1, 1946, with the possibility 
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of renewal. In general, the choice will be 
limited to mature women scholars with 
the doctorate or equivalent qualifications. 
Address the Committee on the Helen 
Putnam Fellowship for Advanced Re- 
search, Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 


Vassar Scholarship 


The AAUW Summer 1946 Vassar Schol- 
arship is available to national members 
who have shown interest in the child de- 
velopment work of the Association in such 
a way as to have demonstrated their ca- 
pacity for leadership. 

The scholarship is for full tuition and 
living expenses for four weeks. Children 
up to ten may be enrolled, but if a child is 
enrolled the expense is extra and equals 
the expense of one adult for the four 
weeks’ time. 

Mrs. Robert Beisel of Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, held the scholarship last sum- 
mer and reported an extremely valuable 
experience. She was particularly impressed 
with the studies, discussions, and living 
experiences designed to give a better in- 
sight into intercultural and _ interfaith 
aspects of community living, as well as 
with the practical courses aimed to aid in 
understanding the problems of child 
development and family living. 

Application blanks are available upon 
request from Mrs. Harriet Ahlers Houd- 
lette, Associate in Education, at AAUW 
Headquarters. 





THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 


The Netherlands Federation 


The IFUW office in London has for- 
warded letters from three leaders of the 
Netherlands Association. We quote in 
part. 


From Dr. van der Kolf, Rotterdam, June 24: 


“IT assure you that we are grateful to 
our liberators! The situation had become 
a desperate one in our famine-stricken 
provinces. Many people were starved al- 
ready or very near starvation and starva- 
tion was threatening all of us. You can’t 
imagine what the air-dropping of food 
meant for us. Then came shortly after- 
wards the immense relief of the capitula- 
tion of our oppressors without their carry- 
ing out their threat and destroying all the 
vital necessaries of economic life. Enough 
had been destroyed already during those 
five terrible years of oppression! We have 
learnt to hate the Germans thoroughly! 
How glad we are to be free and to have a 
future to work for. 

“In 1941 the Germans registered all 
sorts of federations and associations in 
order to nazify them and rob them of their 
possessions. So our Federation was regis- 
tered too. But, of course, we did not want 
to be nazified and our board took the best 
way out of the difficulties. The money we 
had we suppressed for the most part and 
we asked our members whom we knew to 
be anti-German (nearly all of them) to 
terminate their membership. When a small 
number was left we called a meeting and 
stated the necessity of dissolving the 
federation, not enoug: members being left 
to justify its existence. We notified the 
German authorities of this decision. So 
the federation dissolved itself March 1942. 

“Since then, however, the local 
branches have flourished, the members 
meet regularly and are full of enthusiasm. 


But now we are placed in a dilemma. We 
want to start the federation again legally, 
but communication just now is impossible. 
There are no trains, practically no cars for 
private persons, and bicycles are in a 
deplorable state. We can’t call a meeting 
and we can’t start the federation by letter. 
I'll try to go to Amsterdam next month 
(if I can get a lift, by car, otherwise I'll 
have to go by boat, a matter of eight or 
nine hours!). Local branches have been 
asked to go on as before and if possible 
bring in new members. Here, in Rotter- 
dam, we had a meeting a few days ago 
where I saw some new faces. So you see, 
that, although we do not exist, we are 
active!” 


From Dr. Tellegen, President, August 13: 


“It was a great pleasure to get the news 
of the International Federation. It was 
like a window-opening on a new morning 
after having been shut in during a dark, 
cold, and very long night. In these years 
of war we often forgot that there was still 
an outside world, where people studied the 
big problems that interested us all, not- 
withstanding the arduous work that the 
war asked of them too. We have been 
mentally shut in and are now thirsting for 
intellectual contact. All printed matter 
that comes in from the outside is a bless- 
ing, and everything you can send us in this 
way will be welcome and we will be ever so 
much thankful for it. 

“We dissolved our association in March 
1942 as a result of the German veto to 
have Jewish members. We hope to have a 
meeting on September 9 where the Neth- 
erland Association will be founded again. 
In the meantime different branches have 
begun their work again and there is a great 
enthusiasm to make a new and good start. 
The first thing we have to do is to re- 
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The International Federation 


construct the list of members. Many mem- 
bers have been deported, others have been 
in jail or concentration camps. Some of 
them died. As a result of evacuation many 
members changed residence without our 
knowing it. So we are uncertain about a 
large number. 

“T am very glad to be able to inform 
you that our former President, Miss 
Estella Simons, came back from Germany, 
is full of her old spirit, and enjoys good 
health. Many members lost all their pos- 
sessions through bombardment, etc. We 
are establishing a mutual aid fund and 
the gift of the Canadian clothes, that ar- 
rived here some days ago, is a very wel- 
come support in our scheme. . . . I hope 
that within some months I will be able to 
come to England. In the nearest future I 
am still too busy with the work that fell 
to me as the consequence of my help to the 
resistance movement. 

“Thanks for your kind request to let 
you know in which way you might help 
us. As I indicated already in the begin- 
ning of my letter, it is printed matter and 
books. Many of our members lost their 
libraries and everything you can send us in 
the way of dictionaries and such-like, will 
be a great help to them. Then of course 
every help that will be given to university 
women in the way of grants for study out- 
side this country, is of very great impor- 
tance. Especially the young have a great 
longing to get away for a time and to learn 
about the development of science in the 
outside world during these five years.” 


From Professor Johanna Westerdyk, former 
President of the IFUW, written in July: 


“To breathe freely is a great treasure; 
on the other hand we must continue for 
some time to live in the Middle Ages, no 
traveling and hardly any traffic of goods, 
except food and coal. The Allied food 
distribution did us much good, as Baarn 
is situated in one of the hunger-provinces. 
We can say that the war stopped at 
Baarn; after the first shelling the fighting 
stopped, to our great astonishment. One 
day more — we would have been lost. 
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So my institution survived; it was hardly 
damaged and we were able to continue our 
work, but in restricted conditions. .. . 

“You have heard that we could con- 
tinue our work and I tell you that I have 
been singing more than ever these years. 
Singing is one of the only things one can 
practice in perfect darkness! I have been 
months without any light in the winter 
evenings. Twice a week, a young pianist 
who possessed an oil-lamp came with his 
light, and we practiced songs. 

“My lab is a beehive again, although 
students have not yet come back. But it is 
a chance that most of our people were 
spared.” 


The Belgian Federation 


Dr. Germaine Hannevart, second Vice- 
President of IFUW, has sent word of the 
Belgian Federation: 

“Our Committee having decided from 
the beginning of the German occupation 
to suspend all official activity until the 
departure of the enemy, we had to post- 
pone for the four years that followed, the 
convocation of a general assembly and 
hold only clandestine committee meetings. 
. . . In time of war death is not the only 
menace to the ranks of patriots, there are 
also prison and deportation. Twelve of 
our members are still in Germany and we 
know nothing of their fate. . . . I con- 
gratulate all those who, having risked the 
worst, have been able to escape detention; 
all those who by their actions and writings 
and words, or simply by the brave spec- 
tacle of their lives, have contributed to 
maintaining inviolate the resistance to the 
enemy, the will to win, and the confidence 
in victory. In every domain, university 
women have taken part in the war effort. 
During these fifty-two months of silence, 
we have not for an instant lost sight of our 
program.” 

In 1943, the Belgian University Women 
called a meeting of the women’s organiza- 
tions who before the war had waged a 
successful campaign for the right of mar- 
ried women to work. As a result of this 
meeting, the organizations requested the 
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National Council of Belgian Women to 
demand “the right to vote for women 
under the same conditions accorded to 
men.” The demand was presented on re- 
turn of the exiled government. 

Since the new government has been 
installed, the Federation has urged the 
appointment of women university gradu- 
ates to teach in the academies for girls, 
appointment of women in the administra- 
tion and inspection of mixed schools, 
teaching of citizenship and ethics; the 
professional organization of academy pro- 
fessors; and a complete and severe purge 
of the teaching personnel. 

Dr. Hannevart concludes her report 
with this comment: 

“Now it appears that anti-feminism is 
regaining vigor: the Ministry of Public 
Health has called for male doctors as 
candidates for prison inspection; the only 
inspectress of general courses in secondary 
education has been replaced by an inspec- 
tor, and so forth. We have protested to the 
ministers of these two departments and 
even to the Prime Minister and the Seere- 
tary General of Recruitment. From each 
we have received the assurance that .. . 
they personally see no objection to open- 
ing the candidacy for inspection posts 
hereafter without distinction of sex. 

“All these steps are successfull only 
because we are numerous and united. 
That is why we have begun a campaign 
which has already brought fifty-five new 
members. . . . Together we shall wage a 
good fight, we shall lift the discriminatory 
barriers, and we shall assure to competent 
women the place that should be theirs in 
the reorganization of the country.” 

Mme. Vermeire-Jabot has reported the 
establishment of a club for university 
women which is to be in Belgium the 
equivalent of Crosby Hall in England and 
Reid Hall in France. Its aims are an- 
nounced as follows: 


(a) The creation, under the auspices of a club, 
of a permanent meeting place for Belgian 
university women and for the members of the 
IFUW; (b) the development of intellectual 
interchange and of friendly relations and 
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mutual assistance among its members; (c) 
welcome for foreign university women passing 
through Brussels. 

For the time being the club is carrying 
on a canteen for soldiers of all the Allied 
armies, maintaining a library, courses in 
modern languages, study groups, an in- 
formation center, and other services. The 
rules of membership require a university 
degree, “endorsement by two sponsors 
who will guarantee the patriotic attitude 
of the candidate during the entire occupa- 
tion,” and a yearly fee of 200 francs. 


The Luxembourg Federation 


A letter to IFUW Headquarters from 
the former president of the Luxembourg 
Federation, Dr. Louise Kraus, pictures 
what German occupation meant to the 
university women of that little country: 

“The German occupation and the Nazi 
terror that followed it swept every demo- 
cratic institution and association away. 
The Nazis issued an order that you had 
to declare all organizations of any kind 
existing in the country, and give over 
everything belonging to them to their 
stillhaltekomission. We didn’t obey that 
order, but we couldn’t keep meeting as an 
organization and we decided to wait until 
after the war. 

“We cannot tell you now everything we 
have suffered during the German occupa- 
tion. The resistance of our members, es- 
pecially the professors in the Lycées, would 
make a whole story. Naturally we all had 
to suffer for it in one way or another. 
Nearly all of us were forced to go to Ger- 
many for some length of time, one of our 
members was imprisoned and a score of 
them deported to workers camps in Sile- 
sia. But the oppression is over now, thanks 
to our Allies. We have again ‘Liberty’ and 
we know now that it is the most precious 
boon for mankind. Our country too, begins 
to recover again after the last blow of 
Rundstedt offensive that destroyed about 
two thirds of our territory. If you would 
visit us again, you would see many wounds 
and scars in the country that once was so 
happy. 





The International Federation 


“But we try to come back to normality, 
and in the trend of it we want to renew our 
affiliation with your Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. We should be glad to hear 
suggestions about how to bridge over the 
gap of six years. 

“‘We should welcome all the information 
you can give us about the work of the 
Federation during the time we were shut 
off. We are looking forward to the next 
Conference of the Federation that will 
enable us to come into direct contact with 
you again. We shall make a real effort to 
build up a strong organization here in 
Luxembourg.” 


Awards Committee to Meet 


Plans are going forward for a meeting 
of the IFUW Committee for the Award of 
International Fellowships in Europe in 
April — probably in Zurich. The last Eu- 
ropean meeting was held in 1939. Since 
then, the American members of the com- 
mittee, meeting in the United States or in 
Canada, have made the awards. A plan 
for rotation of meetings between Europe 
and the Western Hemisphere was in- 
terrupted by the war. 

AAUW members on the committee 
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are: Dr. Louise Pearce, Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research; Dr. Gladys 
A. Reichard, Barnard College; Dr. Gi- 
sela Richter, Metropolitan Museum, New 
York City. 

Dr. Lise Meitner, whose contribution 
to research on atomic energy is now well 
known, has accepted membership on the 
committee. 


British Book List 


Before the war, national federations 
were asked to draw up annually a selected 
list of books published in their countries. 
In December we received at AAUW 
Headquarters such a list just published 
by the British Federation, representing 
books published in England during the 


war. 


Great Britain Plans Reconstruction 


The British Federation is undertaking 
to raise £250,000 for reconstructive work 
in peace. Plans are being made to use the 
funds raised to help university women of 
liberated and occupied countries, for the 
endowment of British and international 
fellowships, and for the re-opening, ex- 
tension, and endowment of Crosby Hall. 





PACKAGES FOR OUR FRIENDS ABROAD 


Many AAUW members have wished 
that they might give help in some direct, 
personal way to members of the foreign 
federations of university women who are 
meeting the privations of this first postwar 
winter with so much gallant courage. Now 
the way is opened through a letter just 
received at AAUW Headquarters from 
the office of the International Federation: 


We send you below a list of Officers and 
other members of Associations in European 
countries where food and clothing are scarce 
this winter, with whom the IFUW is in cor- 
respondence. We know that members of your 
Association often ask for names and addresses 
to which parcels of food and clothing can be 
sent. In all these countries food and clothing 
are badly needed and the people named below 
will, I am sure, if you ask them, distribute what 
they do not themselves reauire, to women 
graduates and students who may be in distress. 

We feel that now that the mail service is 
improving small personal parcels may be a 
quicker way of giving help than the larger 
crates, that have to wait for shipping space 
and delivery through official channels. 


The list of names is given below. In- 
formation on the size and weight of pack- 
ages and postage may be obtained from 
your local post office. If an alternate ad- 
dress is required, a second name from the 
list may be given, or the U. S. Embassy. 
Mark the parcel: Girr PACKAGE. 


In general, these items are suggested: 
warm, practical clothing, clean and in good 
condition; walking shoes, re-soled if soles 
are worn (your shoemaker may contribute 
the re-soling); extra soles and nails; rub- 
bers; dress goods with all needed findings, 
including needles and thread (possibly a 
pattern); notions of all kinds, including 
elastic, pins, hairpins, combs; soap; toilet 
preparations; toilet paper; canned foods 
of high food value; baby food. In sending 
clothing and shoes to Scandinavian coun- 
tries and the Netherlands, larger sizes are 
most acceptable. 

Some countries forbid or charge duty on 
coffee, tobacco, and foods containing sugar 
or chocolate; some prohibit jewelry and 
luxury articles in gift packages. In general, 
gift packages of non-luxury items for 
personal use require no duty, or only a 
negligible amount which is far less than 
the value of the articles received. 

A card should be included to indicate 
that the parcel comes from a member of 
the American Association of University 
Women. These personal gift packages will 
not only furnish much-needed food and 
warmth for the body, but the sense of 
friendship engendered will bring suste- 
nance to weary spirits as well. 

We hope that many parcels will soon be 
on their way. 


ADDRESSES FOR GIFT PARCELS 


Holland 

Dr. M. A. Tellegen, President, c/o Lyceum- 
plein 12, The Hague. 

Dr. J. H. Mulder, Secretary, Okeghemstraat 
36-1, Amsterdam. 


Mrs. Polak Daniels, Secretary, Lyceumplein 
12, The Hague. 


Dr. H. A. Lohr, Vice-President, Okeghem- 
straat 36-1, Amsterdam. 


Miss M. A. Boom, Treasurer, Praubstraat 19, 
Zwolle. 


Prof. J. Westerdyk, Convenor, IFUW Fellow- 
ship Awards Committee, Javalaan 4, Baarn. 
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Prof. C. G. van Arkel, Verspronckweg 123, 
Haarlem. 


Dr. E. M. J. Breukers, Munsterstraat 4, 
Roermond. 


Dr. M. Hartgerink, Ubbo Emmiusstraat 4, 
Groningen. 


Dr. M. C. van der Kolf, van Somerenweg 36, 
Rotterdam. 


Miss H. Meijer, Westersingel 50, Rotterdam. 

Dr. E. Theissing, Prins Mauritsplein 30, Den 
Haag. 

Dr. A. G. Vorstman, Amsteldijk 6, Amsterdam. 

Miss C. van Beek, Merelstraat 52, Leiden. 

Dr. E. C. Simons, IFUW Committee on Legal 
Questions, Stationsstraat 12, Utrecht. 

Dr. M. J. Freie, Convenor IFUW Education 
Committee, Verdistraat 2, Amsterdam. 


France 


Mme. Bedier, President, 50 rue St. Ferdinand, 
Paris 17. 


Mlle. Chaton, Secretary, 43 rue Ernest Reyer, 
Paris 14. 

Mme. Cazamian, Convenor IFUW Committee 
on Standards, rue Monticelli 11, Paris 14. 


Mme. O. Monod, 2 rue Rosa Bonheur, Paris 
15. 


Mme. Puech, Borieblanque par Castres, Tarn, 
France. 

Belgium 

Dr. G. Hannevart, President, 109 rue Général 
Gratry, Brussels. 

Dr. M. Vermeire, Chairman Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, 25 rue des Mimosas, 
Brussels 111. 


Mme. Devroey-Bordet, 62 ene du Castel, 
Brussels. 

Dr. N. J. Lameere, IFUW Committee on Stan- 
dards, 15 Avenue du Manoir, Uccle-Brux- 
elles. 

Dr. de Brouckére, 3 Rond Point de l’Etoile, 
Ixelles, Brussels. 
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Norway 


Prof. Ellen Gleditsch, Jonas Reinsgt, 1Liii, 
Oslo, Norway. 


Mrs. Evang Reinton, Sititasitess 12, Nords- 
trandshogda, near Oslo. 


(Add also: Mrs. Ase G. Skard, Lysaker, near 
Oslo., Mrs. Skard and her family returned to 
Norway from Washington in December.) 

Poland 


Dr. S. Adamowicz, President IFUW, State 
School of Hygiene, Chocimska 24, Warsaw. 


Dr. Mecskowska, Chmielna 25, Warsaw. 

Prof. A. Dorabialska, 29 Listopada 37.m.4. 
Lwoéw. 

Finland 


Miss A. Wiherheimo, President, 9 P. Hesper- 
iankatu, Helsinki. 


Miss I. Rantavaara, Chairman Committee on 
International Relations, Runebergink 46 C 
49, Helsinki. 

Italy 

Dr. Levi-Civita, via Sardegna 50, Rome. 

Senorita L. Pirovano, via Balilla 21, Milan. 


Luxembourg 
Mme. Wercollier-Schmidt, President, 6 route 
d’Esch, Luxembourg. 


Mile. W. Wester, Secretary, 37 Avenue du 
Bois, Luxembourg. 


Dr. L. Kraus, Lycée de Jeunes Filles, Boule- 
vard Emanuel Servais, Luxembourg. 

Czechoslovakia 

Dr. L. Dewetterova, President, Ch. Masary- 
kové 15, Prague IV 

Yugoslavia 


Mme. H. M. Stansfield-Popovié, Bracé Nena- 
doviéa 23, Belgrade VIII. 





“AW, MOM ... THE KIDS 
WILL LAUGH!” 


A need for new attitudes toward proper foods 
is revealed by recent school study. 


One of the most powerful governing factors 
in child behavior is the youngster’s fear of being 
“different.” That fear may today be a partial 
cause, at least, of some serious and widespread 
faults in the nutrition of school children. 


In packing a lunch to be carried to school, 
the wise mother knows of many tasty and at- 
tractive foods that might be added to such 
standard favorites as sandwiches, milk, fruit 
and cookies. For example... crisp, fresh carrot 
sticks...a paper cup of coleslaw...celery stalks 
... ora whole tomato. 


Why are vegetables so seldom seen in school 
lunches? A chief reason, probably, is that they 


are unconventional. Yet the great need for such 
foods in children’s diets is shown very clearly 
by a recent survey. 


In a combined tabulation covering rural, 


small town, suburban and city schools reached 
by this study, these figures are revealed: 


63.8% of all children had less than the 
recommended allowance of citrus fruits. 


70% had less than the recommended 
allowance of green and yellow vegetables. 


To help teachers overcome old prejudices 
and faulty habits in nutrition, General Mills is 
now preparing a variety of materials useful in 
the classrooms of all grades. These materials, 
prepared under guidance of a committee of 
educators, will be available in the near future. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals ¢ Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1946—-GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH S8READ, FLOUR, CEREALS 


VEGETALLES ...some GRAPEFRUIT... or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS...fluid, evaporated OR EGGS...ordriedbeons, 
. tow, dried, cooked, of dried milk. One quort peas, nuts or pecnut but- 
or canned. At least one Atleostoneservingaday. frozen or conned. Two or |oritsequivolent})adoyfor ter. One serving of meat, of more servings o doy 


tow, scme cocked, frozen cobboge or salad greens. 


serving @ doy. more servings o doy. 


...naturcl whole-grcin br =MARGARINE... use for 
ensiched or restored. Three — spreods and for seasoning 


os you like and as supplies 


children and expectant or poultry or fish a doy, oc- permit. 


nursing mothers; one pint cosionally peos or beans 


@ day for oll others. 


instead. Three or four eggs 
eoch week 


fn addition, afi growing children and al! expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporate’) fish liver ofl or Vitamin 0 concentrate 





AAUW NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


The President and the General Director are ex officio members of all national committees 


CoMMITTEE ON EpucATION 


Chairman: Dr. Laura Zirbes, Professor of 
Education, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


Dr. Margaret Mead, Assistant Curator of 
Ethnology, American Museum of Natural 


History, New York 24, N. Y. 


Miss Mildred Bray, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the State of Nevada, Carson 
City, Nev. 

Dr. Harriett E. O’Shea, Professor of Education 
and Applied Psychology, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Mrs. H. D. Perey, Head, Department of 
Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Margaret S. Morriss, Dean, Pembroke 
College, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


Mrs. Pauline Park Wilson. Dean of Women, 
University of Alabama, University, Ala. 

Mrs. I. H. Hart, Education Chairman, Iowa 
State Division, 2516 Walnut St., Cedar 
Falls, Iowa 


CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP AND 
MAINTAINING STANDARDS 


Chairman: Dr. Janet Howell Clark, Dean, 
College for Women,, University of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Dr. Blanche H. Dow, Professor of French, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Mo. 


Dr. Katharine E. Gilbert, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Aesthetics, Art, and Music, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. 


Dr. Sybil Woodruff, Department of Home 
Economies, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 


Dr. Mary L. Sherrill, Professor of Chemistry, 


Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass. 


Dr. Blanche Clark Weaver, former Dean of 
Women and Assistant Professor of History, 
Vanderbilt University, 2961 South Colum- 
bus St., Arlington, Va. 


Dr. Lulu B. Holmes, Dean of Women, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


ComMITTEE ON FELLOwsHip AWARDS 


Chairman: Dr. Hope Hibbard, Professor of 
Zoology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


Dr. Sirarpie Der Nersessian, Professor of Art, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


Dr. Laura A. White, Professor of History, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


Dr. Autrey Nell Wiley, Professor of English, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas 


Dr. Eunice M. Schenck, Professor of French, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Dr. Dorothy W. Weeks, Professor of Physics, 
Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa. 


Dr. Eleanor Dulles, Attaché, American Mis- 
sion, Vienna, Austria 


Dr. Kathryn McHale, General Director, AAUW, 
1634 I St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ComMITTEE ON Economic AND 
LEGAL Status oF WoMEN 


Chairman: Judge Sarah T. Hughes, Fourteenth 
District Court, Court House, Dallas, Texas 


Dr. Ruth Fulton Benedict, Associate Professor 
of Anthropology, Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Joseph M. Howorth, Senior Attorney, 
Office of Legislative Counsel, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Mary V. Robinson, Chief, Information 
Division, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Alice C. Lloyd, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Miss Muriel Mawer, Lawyer, 1386 Dexter- 
Horton Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Mrs. Melanie R. Rosborough, Instructor in 
German, University of Miami, Coral Gables, 


Fla. 


Mrs. Carl N. Ettinger, Iowa State Chairman 
on Economic and Legal Status of Women, 
2635 Bever Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Miss Margaret Connors, Lawyer, and former 
Connecticut State Chairman on Economic 
and Legal Status of Women, 1115 Main St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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CoMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


This committee includes a representative of 
each subject-matter committee, as indicated. 


Chairman: Dr. Bessie C. Randolph, President, 
Hollins College, Va. 


Mrs. Edward Curry, 1618 W. 6th St., Topeka, 


Kans. 


Judge Sarah T. Hughes, Committee on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women 


Dr. Caroline Ware, Professor of History, 
Howard University, and Associate Professor 
of Social History and Social Economy, 
American University, Washington, D. C. 


Miss Besse D. Howard, Committee on Inter- 
national Relations 


Dr. Laura Zirbes, Committee on Education 


Mrs. Harry Eugene Merritt, Chairman of 
Committee on Legislative Program, Wis- 
consin State Division, AAUW, 1108 Gar- 
field St., Madison, Wis. 


Dr. Mabel Newcomer, Social Studies Com- 
mittee 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL STUDIES 


Chairman: Dr. Mabel Newcomer, Professor of 
Economics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y 

Miss Sarah Blanding, Dean, College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dr. Marietta Stevenson, Professor of Social 
Welfare Administration, University of Il- 
linois, Urbana, Ill. 


Dr. Eveline M. Burns, Social Economist, 
Writer, Lecturer, Crickets, Campbell Hall, 
Orange County, N. Y. 


Miss Martha Enochs, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mississippi State Division, 1338 W. Capitol 
St., Jackson, Miss. 


Miss Anne M. Mumford, Secretary, John 
Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foun- 
dation, 2324 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Dr. Marian D. Irish, Head, Division of Po- 
litical Science, Florida State College for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Dr. Mary Dublin Keyserling, Chief, Liberated 
Areas Division, Requirements and Supply 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. D. M. Draper, former President, Salt 
Lake City Branch, 4460 Holladay Blvd., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Journal of the American Association of University Women 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Chairman: Dr. Louise Pearce, Rockefeller In- 
stitute of Medical Research, Princeton, N. J. 


Dr. Nancy Scott, Department of Social Sci- 
ence, Western Michigan College, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


Mrs. James W. Kideney, President, New York 
State Division, 293 Summer St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Dr. Meribeth Cameron, Dean, Milwaukee- 
Downer College, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miss Besse D. Howard, Radio Commentator, 
108 W. 24th St., Chester, Pa. 


Dr. Madaline Wallis Nichols, Visiting Assist- 
ant Professor in Spanish and History, Duke 
University, Durham, N. C. 


Dr. Maxine Sweezy Woolston, former AAUW 
Associate in Social Studies; Economist, City 
Planning Commission, Philadelphia; R.D. 2, 
Miquon Road, Conshohocken, Pa. 


Mrs. Malbone W. Graham, Lecturer and 
Writer, former AAUW Vice-President of the 
South Pacific Region, 221-21st Pl., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


Sub-Committee on Selections for Oxford 


Chairman: Miss Elizabeth Reynard, Assistant 
Professor of English, Barnard College, New 
York, N. Y. 


Mrs. R. O. Loengard, 21 E. 87th St., New 
York 28, N. Y. . 

Mrs. Gordon Chalmers, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio 


Miss Margaret C. Honour, Instructor in Eng- 
lish Language and Literature, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Sub-Committee on Teacher Exchange 


Chairman: Miss Alberta Edell, Principal, St. 
Margaret’s School, 565 Chase Parkway, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Miss Mabel B. Turner, Principal, National 
Cathedral School for Girls, Mount St. Alban, 
Washington 16, D. C. 


Mrs. John Frederick Lewis, Philadelphia Board 
: Education, 1916 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
a. 


Miss Prudence Cutright, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools of Minneapolis, 
2738 West River Rd., Minneapolis, Minn. 





AAUW National Committees 


FELLOWSHIP ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE 


Chairman: Dr. Meta Glass, President, Sweet 
Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. 


Mrs. H. P. Bybee, former Texas Unit Fellow- 
ship Chairman, 1406 Enfield Rd., Austin, 
Texas 


Dr. Hope Hibbard, Chairman, Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, member ez officio 


Dr. Bessie Pierce, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


Dr. Katharine Blunt, President, Connecticut 
College for Women, New London, Conn. 


Mrs. Glen M. Waters, Writer and Speaker, 
1319-7th St., Rochester, Minn. 


Miss Helen Gardner, Professor of the History 
of Art, The Art Institute, Chicago, IIl. 
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CoMMITTEE ON NATIONAL CLUBHOUSE 


Chairman: Mrs. Theodore Wiprud, 3460 Gun- 
ston Rd., Alexandria, Va. 


Mrs. Chester Watts, U. S. Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Karl Fenning, President, Washington 
Branch, AAUW, Chevy Chase Apts. No. 34, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Skipwith Coale, Treasurer, Washington 
Branch, AAUW, 502 Dahlia St., Takoma 
Park, D. C. 


Mrs. James K. McClintock, AAUW Comp- 
troller, 1634 I St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Miss Mary Pollard, Dietician, Madeira School, 
Greenway, Fairfax County, Va. 


Miss Mary H. Smith, Administrative Secre- 


tary to the General Director, AAUW, 1634 
I St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





PRESIDENTS OF AAUW STATE DIVISIONS 


AtasamMa — Mrs. Frazer Banks, 410 Ninth 
Court West, Birmingham 


ARKANSAS — Mrs. Ernest McClelland Archer, 
3518 Hill Road, Little Rock 

CairorniA — Miss Ysabel H. Forker, 2724 
West 19th Street, Bakersfield 

Cororapo — Mrs. Francis J. Geck, 407 16th 
Street, Boulder 


Connecticut — Dr. Vera M. Butler, 
Ocean Avenue, New London 


DELAWARE — Mrs. H. F. Sedwick, 1904 Van 
Buren Street, Wilmington 223 

Frortpa— Miss Mary Miller, 2917 Olga Place, 
Jacksonville 5 


T75 


Groraia — Dr. Mildred English, Box 450, 
Peabody Laboratory School, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville 

Ipano — Mrs. T. H. Van Meter, 601 Ford 
Street, Missoula, Montana 

Inurwo1s — Miss Hilda A. Stein, Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale 

Inp1ana — Mrs. Wayne C. Kimmel, 411 East 
48th Street, Indianapolis 5 


Iowa — Miss Willetta Strahan, 
Junior College, Muscatine 


Muscatine 


Kansas — Miss Helen Wagstaff, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence 


Kentucky — Miss Chloe Gifford, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington 

Lours1ana — Miss D. Vickers, Box 89, Col- 
lege Station, Hammond 

Marytanp — Mrs. C. L. Everson, 7303 Dick- 
inson Street, College Park 

Massacuusetrts — Dr. Ruth J. Dean, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley 


Micuican — Mrs. William Hubbard, 
Maxine Street, Flint 


Minnesota — Mrs. W. B. Matter, 3009 East 
First Street, Duluth 5 


Mississipp1 — Miss Maude Smith, 1805 Sixth 
Street, Meridian 


Missourr — Mrs. Theo A. Knox, 2833 Charles 
Street, St. Joseph 35 


Montana — Mrs. J. H. Bridenbaugh, 1109 
North 32nd Street, Billings 


Nepraska — Miss Martha Fulton, 3303 Ham- 
ilton Street, Omaha 
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Nevapa — Mrs. Harry Watson, 1008 Avenue 
I, Ely 

New Hampsurre — Mrs. Lloyd P. Young, 
251 Main Street, Keene 

New Jersey — Mrs. Benjamin E. Shackel- 
ford, 743 Mosswood Avenue, Orange 


New Mexico— Mrs. W. Grover Murphy, 
Branigan Library, Las Cruces 


New York — Mrs. James W. Kideney, 293 
Summer Street, Buffalo 13 


Nortu Carotrna — Mrs. R. A. Herring, 807 
East Lexington Avenue, High Point 


Nortu Dakota — Mrs. B. T. Rodgers, 1632 
Belmont Road, Grand Forks 


Onto — Mrs. Clyde Hissong, 223 North Pros- 
pect Street, Bowling Green 

Oxianoma — Mrs. Maurice H. Merrill, 800 
Elm Avenue, Norman 

Orecon — Mrs. C. D. Winston, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis 

PENNSYLVANIA — Mrs. Justin A. McCarthy, 
717 Colorado Drive, Erie 


Ruove Istanp — Miss Marjorie P. Grant, 
430 Angell Street, Providence 6 


Soutu Caroutina — Dr. Rosamonde R. Wim- 
berly, 537 Palmetto Street, Spartanburg 


South Dakota — Miss Gladys E. Leonard, 
101 University Street, South, Vermillion 
TENNESSEE — Miss N. Louise Moffett, 1717 

Autumn Street, Memphis 12 


Texas — Dr. Margaret Lee Wiley, 2207 Mayo 
Street, Commerce 


Uran — Mrs. Theron S. Parmelee, 1360 Prince- 
ton Avenue, Salt Lake City 5 


Vermont — Mrs. Edmund L. Boyce, 162 
Church Street, Rutland 


Virainta — Mrs. W. S. Garrett, 720 Mount 
Vernon Road, Roanoke 


WasuIncTton — Mrs. Arthur H. Pohlman, 133 
South Franklin Avenue, Wenatchee 


West Virernta — Miss Katherine M. Metz- 
ner, 23 Rockledge Road, Wheeling 


Wisconsin — Mrs. John L. Defandorf, 5353 
North Santa Monica Boulevard, Milwaukee 
ll 


Wyromine — Mrs. Vernon Griffith, Box 1247, 
Sheridan 
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